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SERVING THREE GREAT GROUPS 


OF PEOPLE 


From statement by Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 





and Telegraph Company, at 1946 Annual Meeting of stockholders 





“It is not without significance that our Annual Report opens with 
the statement that “lhe Board of Directors of the American ‘Tele- 
phone and ‘Telegraph Company presents herewith the management's 
accounting of its stewardship for the information of stockholders, 
employees, telephone users and the entire American people who have 
entrusted to private enterprise the responsibility for carrying on this 
essential national service.’ 


“There is every reason for the management of your company to treat 
equitably each of the three parties concerned, namely, the telephone 
users, the employees and the stockholders. For in the long run, the 
interests of these three great groups of people, individually and 
collectively, are mutual and interdependent. 


“More and better service at the least cost is as much in the interests 
of stockholders and employees as it is of the telephone users. 


“Well-paid employees with steady employment; with opportunities 
open to all for advancement; and with reasonable protection against 
contingencies of illness, accident, death and old age are as much to 
the benefit of telephone users and stockholders as to employees. 


“A stable and fair return on the money invested in the business — 
suficient to attract the new monev needed to develop and expand 
facilities — is as good for the telephone users and employees as it is 
for the stockholders.” 








WALTER S. GIFFORD 
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The Purpose 


The American Forestry Association is a national organization 


educational in 


character—for the advancement of the intelligent management and use of the country’s 
forests and related resources of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is (1) to bring about adequate protection and perpetuation of these resources by 
creating an enlightened public appreciation of the need of conserving them through 
wise use for the present and future welfare and enjoyment of all the people; (2) to 
make available to Americans in all walks of life a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their forest resources and the part they can play in the social and industrial life 


of our nation. 


The 
History 


MORE THAN half a century 
ago American men and wom- 
en of vision, stirred by the 
rapid destruction of forests and forest life 
in the United States, began to raise their 
voices in behalf of conservation. Fore- 
seeing the danger of allowing America’s 
rich forests and vast natural wealth to be 
thoughtlessly wasted, these public-spirited 
individuals protested the needless destruc- 
tion that was taking place. Out of their 
efforts came a collective force — The 
American Forestry Association, first or- 
ganized in 1875 and made a national 
influence in 1882. 


The THUS The American Forestry 
Record Association has a long rec- 

ord of efficient public serv- 
ice. The establishment of the United 


States Forest Service and the creation of 
the nation-wide system of state and na- 
tional forests and parks were due in no 
small part to the Association’s efforts. Its 
educational work, extending over more 
than seventy years, has stimulated public 
action and built public support for pro- 
tection against forest fires and floods; for 
prevention and control of soil erosion; 
for the development of conservation poli- 
cies in forest management for continuous 
production through wise use; for the con- 
trol of forest insects and diseases and the 
preservation of fish and wildlife. 


The 
Support 


FROM AN ORGANIZATION of a 
few hundred members three 
decades ago, the Association 
has attained a substantial membership of 
many thousand men and women, living in 
every state in the Union and in foreign 
countries throughout the world. The 
funds of the Association are administered 
by a Board of Directors composed of in- 
dividuals of national standing—men and 
women who give their services free, who 
have a practical understanding of the na- 
tion’s present-day conservation needs, and 
are equipped through experience, ability, 
enthusiasm and training to advance the 
Association’s program. 


The 


Program 


BECAUSE OF its independent, 
non-political character, the 
work of The American For- 
estry Association is vitally necessary in 
the field of public service. It provides 
an unprejudiced influence for the devel- 
opment of sound conservation measures. 
It helps coordinate public, state and fed- 
eral policies. It cooperates closely with 
federal, state and private agencies in con- 
servation work. At the same time it in- 
itiates, sponsors and carries on needed 
projects in conservation in addition to its 
regular broad continuous program of edu- 
cation. 
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By DAVID FAIRCHILD 


Famous Plant Explorer and Author 


YOU HAVE asked me to name my favorite tree. You know. 
perhaps, that trees have been favorite things of mine since 
1 was a child. You may have read that I spent many years 
of my life introducing foreign trees into my country; that 
I traveled about the world to see these trees and collect their 
seeds. Yet you ask me to name my favorite tree. How 
can I? 

As a small boy in Michigan, | used to carve my initials 
on the smooth gray bark of beech trees and gather the 
sprouting nuts under the dead leaves. In autumn, | hunted 
for walnuts in the deep grass near the river where they had 
fallen from the towering black walnut trees. I loved the 
sugar maples for their beauty, as well as their sugar; and 
the grand New England elms which arched the roadways 
seemed more beautiful than arches in the great cathedrals. 

When I| began to travel I fell in love with the Italian stone 
pines which grow around the Bay of Naples and set off 
Vesuvius with their immense crowns, and the deep green of 
the spreading carob trees which everywhere along the 
Adriatic shade simple cottages. 

I saw my first orange tree in Italy and breathed the fra- 
grance of its blossoms in Sorrento. Could anything be more 
thrilling ? 

Then I sailed away to the Oriental tropics, to the land 
where giant palms spread out gigantic leaves that whisper 
in the breeze, and saw the incomparable coconut, one of the 
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greatest wonders of the whole plant world. As | gazed up 
60 feet into those crowns of waving fronds of coconuts, 
Coryphas, Arengas and Borassus palms and a perfect host 
of superb living forms, | seemed to be in a land so far re- 
moved from the one I learned to know in Michigan that | 
forgot my favorite beech tree. 

I had thought to find great tree giants in the tropics, but 
aside from the great Canariums in Buitenzorg they were not 
there. Not until I reached Australia and watched a lyre 
bird disappear around the buttresses of a giant eucalypt in 
Gypsland, did I understand what gigantic things trees can 
be—reaching hundreds of feet into the sky. I cannot say | 
fell in love with the great eucalyptus forests, for they fright- 
ened me. I was conscious how easily one could get lost 
in them. 

Later in my life, | spent an unforgettable afternoon under 
a “Jequitiba” tree in the forest surrounded by coffee fincas 
in Brazil, and its perfect proportions and columnar trunk 
80 feet high left an indelible impression on my imagination. 

At dusk, when the slanting rays of the sun bring the wel- 
come news that the cool of evening is approaching in an 
oasis, when the date farmers are irrigating their palms, and 
overhead hang in clusters the purple or golden fruits, it is 
easy to muse over the centuries of human culture which the 
date palm represents and invest its stiff, straight trunk and 
stiff leaves with a strange and fascinating beauty. 

(Turn to page 511) 
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LOOKING to the 
FUTURE 





Besaders in the lumber industry of the West Coast 
are taking bold steps to guarantee the future welfare 
of their industry and their country. 


Through tree farming. More than 
2,000,000 acres are now in protected new 
growth and being harvested according 
to good forestry practice. More than 50 
owners are participating. More area is be- 
ing added steadily. 


ZN Through research to develop maxi- 


mum use and marketability of forest 


products. 





Through establishment of a tree 
nursery to supply seedlings to replant 
burned-over areas. Today’s capacity is ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 seedlings per year. 


Through a national advertising pro- 
gram directed to the consumer to convince 
him of the superior qualities of wood, and 
to give him uncensored facts about the in- 
dustry’s resources— with a view to insur- 
ing a firm and continuing market for West 
Coast woods. 





Through selective logging and sal- 
vage operations, and through sound log- 


ging practices to obtain maximum long- 
term yield. 








While the industry's tasks ahead are formidable, the 
points cited above indicate a West Coast forest in- 
dustry moving steadily and boldly toward enduring 
yield and demand for their products. 


WEST COAST 
LUMBERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
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The American Forest Congress 


THERE is a timeliness of historic 
possibilities in the Forest Congress 
which The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation has called for October 9, 10. 
and 11 in Washington, D. C. More 
than a year has passed since the end 
of the war and the question of safe- 
guarding and upbuilding the forest 
resources of the nation still remains 
prostrate under a crossfire of other 
reconstruction issues. 

Neither the Congress of the United 
States nor the Administration has 
seen fit to give this question defini- 
tive outline as one of the vital prob- 
lems of reconstruction. Nor has the 
public press. Forest conservation in 
short has reached an alarming low of 
public apathy and unconcern. The 
meeting, therefore, is most oppor- 
tunely timed from the standpoint of 
lifting the question from its present 
low position and posting it in the 
public mind as one of the top prob- 
lems vital to the future security and 
well-being of the nation. Such an ac- 


A Stir in the Big Woods 


IN connection with the Forest Re- 
source Appraisal, recently completed 
by The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Mr. Burt P. Kirkland, a mem- 
ber of the appraisal staff, made a spe- 
cial study of the wood-producing pos- 
sibilities of the Douglasfir region of 
Oregon and Washington. His report 
has just been published by the Joint 
Committee on Forest Conservation of 
the Pacific Northwest Loggers Asso- 
ciation and the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. It was hardly off 
the press before it began to cause a 
stir throughout this big timber coun- 
try, generated primarily by Mr. Kirk- 
land’s calculations that the region is 
capable of providing a wood harvest 
of 13 billion board feet annually and 
indefinitely. For a region which pro- 
duced 10 billion feet in 1929 and less 
than nine and one-half billion feet in 
1945, this figure is indeed illuminat- 
ing, particularly in the light of past 
predictions that an annual cut of 
more than five billion feet would en- 
danger the perpetuity of the region’s 
forest resources. 
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“Splash!”—photograph of an unloading 
machine in action—by Berenice Abbott 


complishment would date the gather- 
ing alongside the now historic Forest 
Congresses of 1882 and 1905. 

The American Forest Congress of 
1946 has this opportunity. It will 
be equipped with a down-to-date 
inventory of the country’s forest 
resources following a war the win- 
ning of which called for more trees 
than all our previous wars combined. 
This factual background will be pro- 
vided by two postwar surveys just 
completed—one by the Association 
and one by the government—of con- 
ditions prevailing today throughout 
the nation’s woodlands. There is no 
substantial difference in the survey 
findings as respect current conditions 
of forest supply and national drain. 
The Congress, therefore, can and we 
hope will throw into relief not only 
the facts of the situation but action 
measures which those facts show to 
be necessary for the wise and produc- 
tive use of our forest lands. 


Whether the future holds for us 


In the words of the Portland Ore- 
gonian, “Let us look at this tremen- 
dous figure and be glad, and then let 
us see what Mr. Kirkland means 
when he says the Northwest is ‘capa- 
ble’ of sustaining a production of 13 
billion feet. In his qualifications 
Mr. Kirkland says flatly that at least 
two billion feet must come from gen- 
eral thinnings of young stands of tim- 
ber. And still another 2.9 billion feet 
must come from selective salvaging 
of over-ripe trees in virgin timber 
areas, such as the national forests. 
Moreover, the whole calculation is 
predicated on the assumption that 
virtually all logging will be done on 
a sustained-yield basis.” 

The Oregonian believes that the 
13-billion foot annual cut is possible 
only if lumbermen begin to practice. 
and on a vastly largely scale than at 
present, what they are talking about 

-namely, far greater utilization of 
the log and more intensive sustained- 
yield cutting. Further, “the whole 
program, in fact the program of all 
foresters and lumbermen, no matter 





another war or a long era of peace. 
we know now that a full cupboard of 
forest resources is essential to na- 
tional strength and prosperity. Sim- 
ply stated, the forest problem is to 
get and keep trees growing on the 
nation’s 650 million acres of forest 
land. There is no disagreement as to 
this end objective. 

There is disagreement, however. 
over how to reach it. Here the Con- 
gress has further possibilities of ac- 
complishment. This is by way of 
bringing together and uniting all in- 
terests in a long-range program of 
forest restoration that will stand and 
become known—down to the man in 
the street—as America’s way of de- 
veloping its forest land resources. 
The great weakness of the forest 
movement today is its diffused, un- 
coordinated and over-lapping §struc- 
ture. If the Congress can bring these 
divergent efforts into working uni- 
son, it will be a gathering of really 
great historic accomplishment. 


how fine on paper, is not worth the 
paper so long as western Oregon and 
Washington suffer from man-caused 
fires.” 

The Kirkland report should be 
a stimulating influence toward reali- 
zation of the forest potentiality of 
the Douglasfir region and the need 
of coordinated effort and understand. 
ing among all units involved. There 
must be planning and integration of 
activities on the part of the states, the 
federal government and the industry. 
For, as the report points out, it will 
he necessary to spread the annual re- 
gional cut over some three times the 
present cutting area, to build neces- 
sary logging roads, to replace or in- 
crease plant capacity to use much 
more small timber than at present. 
Failure to have completed _ these 
changes in forest management within 
the next 10 years, Mr. Kirkland as- 
serts, will impair the growing stock 
of the forests to an extent that will 
greatly reduce the annual cut that can 
he safely removed. 
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OF CAMPAIGNING FOR 





By OVID BUTLER 


—™ N A PLEASANT autumn 


( e™ evening in 1881. Richard 
‘Y} Baron von Steuben, bear- 


ing the rank of oberfors- 
ter in the Prussian Forest 
Service. sat down with 
Judge Warren Higley, eminent Cin- 
cinnati jurist and educator. The oc- 
casion was a public reception in 
honor of the oberforster and six other 
representatives of the family of von 
Steuben, of American Revolution 
fame, in this country to participate 
in the centennial anniversary of the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. But the Prussian forest 
official and the American jurist did 
not discuss, as undoubtedly did the 
other von Steubens. all officers of the 





GEORGE B. LORING 


U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture, 
was president of first Forest Congress 
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Prussian Army. the campaigns in’ our 
fight for freedom. They talked about 
forests—-American forests. 

Judge Higley had something on 
his mind. He had come to Ohio from 
New York in 1873, about the time 
his fellow citizen, Dr. John A. Ward- 
er, distinguished Cincinnati physi- 
cian-horticulturist. and other early 
conservationists were crusading to 
arouse public opinion against the 
reckless forest exploitation of that 
day, and whose efforts resulted, in 
1875, in the organization of The 
American Forestry Association. The 
jurist, while wholeheartedly in accord 
with the objectives of the new organi- 
zation—the first national forestry as- 
sociation in America—felt. as indeed 
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DR. JOHN A. WARDER 
Organized The American Forestry 
Association, was its first president 
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did Dr. Warder. that if influential 
citizens throughout the land were to 
be molded into an organized force. 
something more was desired to dram- 
atize the need for forest conservation. 

Baron von Steuben, experienced 
in such matters, and fresh from a 
tour of this country, made a sugges- 
tion. It appealed so much to Judge 
Higley that he immediately enlisted 
the aid of The American Forestry As- 
sociation through Dr. Warder, then 
serving as its first president, and 
other prominent citizens of Cincin- 
nati, among them Judge Alfonso Taft 
and Alfred Springer, in forming a 
local action committee. Then, after 
a period of preparation. and accom- 
panied by a broadside of publicity. 
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capably engineered by Colonel Wil- 
liam L. DeBeck, well-known news- 
paper man, the committee, headed by 
Judge Higley, issued a call for an 
American Forest Congress to be held 
in Cincinnati the following spring. 
Sixty-five years have passed since 
this dramatic call to action, but the 
historic Congress, which was held in 
April of 1882, still stands as a con- 
servation landmark. For one thing. 
it is on record as the most largely 
attended meeting in the annals of 
(American forestry. But more impor- 
tant, it marked the beginning of a 
forceful forestry movement in this 
country. Called in an era of reckless 
exploitation, it laid the foundation 
for a national forestry structure. A 
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Tree planting ceremony at first 





second Congress held a quarter of a 
century later at Washington, D. C., 
when vast areas of cutover land were 
spreading symbols of economic folly, 
set up the framework around which 
our present policies and programs 
were built. And now, for the third 
time in history, the call goes out for 
an American Forest Congress—this 
time to meet the crisis born on the 
wings of the most destructive and 





Forest Congress as sketched for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 


resource-consuming war of all time. 
Called again by The American For. 
estry Association, it will be held in 
Washington, October 9, 10 and 11 
(see page 466 for program). 
Numerous accounts of the historic 
Cincinnati Congress are on record, 
but none more graphically depicts the 
event than the above sketch by J. 
Knapp which appeared in Frank Les- 
lie’s Illustrated Newspaper for May 
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JUDGE WARREN HIGLEY 


Eminent jurist and educator, 
conceived the idea of an Ameri- 
can Forest Congress 


13, 1882. The oberforster from Prus- 
sia and the jurist from Cincinnati 
planned their work well. Fully aware 
of public response to the dramatic. 
they timed the five-day conference to 
coincide with Arbor Day, and_ar- 
ranged with local citizens a_ tree 
planting ceremony so remarkably 
staged that it attracted more than 
25.000 men. women and children. To 
auote from Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper, “Twenty-five thousand 
persons gathered in Eden Park to 
witness the ceremonies attending the 
planting of trees in memory of many 
famous men. The public schools 
were closed and thousands of chil- 
dren were among the spectators. A 
procession marched from the city to 
the park and as it entered the ground. 
a salute of 13 guns was fired.” 

In this gala setting, of course, 
“prominent men and women from all 
parts of the country” were meeting 
in Cincinnati's famous Springer 
Music Hall to merge ideas and inter- 
ests into a program of action. Out 
of these considerations came the 
merging of the Congress and The 
American Forestry Association in or- 
der to form “one society for the 
prosecution of the objects common to 
both” (the Association was known 
as the American Forest Congress 
from that date until 1889 when it 
resumed its original name). Dr. 
George B. Loring, of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, United States Commissioner 
of Agriculture, and close friend of 
James Russell Lowell, was elected 
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president of the permanent organiza- 
tion. 

The Association was seven years 
old at the time of this historic Con- 
gress, a mere yearling floundering 
around in an era of forest abundance. 
It had come into being at a meeting 
in Chicago, in 1875, of a small group 
of patriotic men and women who. 
under the leadership of Dr. Warder. 
were seeking an organized means of 
promoting “forestry and timber cul- 
ture.” 

The real beginning of its national 
activities, however, came when it 
united and became a part of the Con- 
gress and Dr. Bernard E. Fernow 
hecame its secretary and spearhead. 
Dr. Fernow served until 1886 when 
he was selected to head the struggling 
Division of Forestry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Among the ac- 
tive campaigns under his leadership 
was legislation by Congress to re- 
serve timbered portions of the public 
domain and to place them under for- 
est administration. Our present sys- 
tem of national forests is the fruit of 
these efforts. 

Indeed. to evaluate the action 
taken by either the first or second 
Forest Congress one has merely to 
visualize as objectives the accom- 
plished facts of today. Bringing to- 
gether the best information of their 
time. they dramatized the need of 
forest conservation, molded into an 
organized force influential citizens 
from different sections of the coun- 
try, and outlined programs of action. 

Specifically, the Congress of 1882 
outlined for public accomplishment 
such objectives as laws and organi- 
zations to control forest fires, the es- 
tablishment of forest experiment sta- 
tions, the creation of a federal bu- 
reau of forestry and state forestry 
commissions, and the establishment 
of professional schools of forestry. 
The Congress of 1905 reaffirmed 
these programs and, in addition. 
among other things, outlined the 
need of laws unifying the federal 
forestry work in the Department of 
Agriculture, repealing the Timber 
and Stone Act, permitting the ex- 
change of private lands within the 
forest reserves and the sale of all 
non-mineral resources, the establish- 
men by acquisition of federal forests 
in the Southern Appalachians and the 
White Mountains, and adjusting the 
burden of forest taxation. 

The Washington Congress of 1905 
lacked the drama of a marching, ban- 
ner-bearing citizenry .but there was 
no wanting for drama in the tense 
and critical forestry problem facing 


the nation at that time. The situa- 
tion, briefly, was this: 

As a result of the Forest Congress 
of 1882, and subsequent vigorous 
campaigning, the Congress of the 
United States, in 1891, passed an act 
giving the President authority to 
withdraw areas of the public domain 
as forest reserves. This act, however, 
failed to provide for the protection 
and administration of these lands. 
Direct efforts to have Congress rem- 
edy this defect were to no avail, so 
The American Forestry Association, 
in 1896, asked the Secretary of the 
Interior to invite the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences to study the question 
and propose a policy for the admin- 
istration of public timberlands. This 
it did and as one result President 
Cleveland. in 1897, added 21 million 
acres to the reserve system. A rec- 
ommendation to provide immediately 
adequate administration for these 
lands. however, was left hanging in 
the air. 

As a result. the situation in 1905 
was that the newly acquired reserves. 
running into millions of acres, were 
under the Department of Interior, 
which had no foresters; on the other 
hand, the Division of Forestry in the 
Department of Agriculture. which 
had been built up by Gifford Pinchot 
to a personnel of 800 men, a large 
number of them technical foresters. 
had no forests. 

Theodore Roosevelt. meanwhile. 
had come into the presidency. In his 
first message to Congress he vigor- 
ously attacked the paradox of having 
the government’s foresters separated 
from the government’s forests. and 
recominended the reserves be placed 
under the Bureau of Forestry. Con- 
gress refused. He made the same rec- 
ommendation in 1904—with no ac- 
tion. The situation looked hopeless. 

At this juncture The American 
Forestry Association called the sec- 
ond American Forest Congress. As 
one writer has recorded the event, “It 
was the most notable gathering of 
leaders of science and industry ever 
to attend a forestry meeting. It 
dramatized as never before the whole 
question of the conservation of nat- 
ural resources.” One of its resolu- 
tions called upon the Congress of the 
United States for immediate action in 
unifying “all the forest work of the 
government, including the national 
forest reserves, in the Department of 
Agriculture.” 

Held at a psychological moment 
and reflecting an aroused public sen- 
timent, the conference is credited 
with having been a deciding infiu- 
ence upon Congress. In any event, 
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three weeks later it passed the act of 
February 1, 1905, transferring the 
forest reserves to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Agriculture. And 
on July 1 the Bureau of Forestry be- 
came the Forest Service—two years 
later the reserves were given the 
designation of national forests. 

Perhaps significant of its impor- 
tance, President Roosevelt made the 
keynote address of this second Forest 
Congress. But the real power behind 
its success was James “Tama Jim” 
Wilson, then president of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, and from 
1897 to 1913 Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

The fight for the western forest re- 
serves, of course, was not the only 
issue at stake during this historic 
Congress, though the main one. For 
example, it gave important and effec- 
tive support to the move to establish 
a system of water protection forests 
in the East, realized in 1911 through 
the passage of the Weeks Act—legis- 
lation which also laid the foundation 
of cooperative forest fire prevention 
by federal, state and private agencies. 

This, in brief, is the story of two 
conservation landmarks —the _ first 
and second American forest con- 
gresses. As previously stated, their 
objectives were the accomplished 
facts of today. Behind them were the 
weight and influence of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association which, since 
its inception 71 years ago, has cam- 


The 1905 Forest Congress was a notable gathering of leaders of science and industry. 





paigned unceasingly for public recog- 
nition and adoption of needed for- 
estry policies and programs. 

How fruitful has been its service 
to the public is exemplified by the 
record. During World War |, for 
example, it organized and directed 
the National War Garden Commis. 
sion. The 1920’s saw the passage of 
the Clarke-McNary Act in which the 
Association played a leading role, as 
it did in the historical fight to de- 
feat the Stanfield bill, which would 
have given western stockmen vested 
rights to forage resources in the na- 
tional forests and would have broken 
down forest administration. 

The Association, during the 1930's 
exposed the lack of management and 
destruction of the valuable forest re- 
sources of the revested O. and C. 
lands of Oregon and brought about 
the passage of a law bringing these 
lands under regulated forest manage- 
ment. It also actively promoted the 
creation of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, receiving from President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in recognition 
of its work the pen with which he 
signed the bill. 

With the coming of World War II. 
the Association adopted a war pro- 
gram calling for emergency mea- 
sures of forest protection, intensified 
research in wood utilization, speed- 
ing up of lumber production for war 
needs, and initiation of a forest sur- 
vey to have ready at the close of the 





JAMES WILSON 


The distinguished “Tama Jim” 
was the power behind the Forest 
Congress of 1905 


conflict as a base for intelligent post- 
war progress, a down-to-date picture 
of the condition of the country’s for- 
est resources. 

These are but highlights. Innu- 
merable other projects have been 
undertaken through the years to 
make the American people conscious 
of their forest and related resources 

(Turn to page 512) 
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By JOHN F. PRESTON 


As the nation faces the tremendous 
postwar task of putting 75 million 
acres of idle land into production of 
trees—-trees for lumber, pulpwood 
and other products, trees for erosion 
and water control, trees for wildlife 
habitat and recreational enjoyment 

these questions are foremost in the 
minds of foresters and landowners: 

Where will the planting stock be 
raised?—-and how will it be dis- 
tributed to farmers and others who 
should convert wasteland into pro- 
ductive forest areas? How can the 
rate of successful planting be in- 
creased to do the job in less than the 
100 to 600 years indicated by past 
planting performances? How can a 
coordination of federal planting poli- 
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cies be effected? How much technical 
assistance is needed? Who will pro- 
vide it? 

During World War II our forests 
were cut heavily. Prior to that time 
they had been both cut and burned. 
The results are large areas which can 
be made productive only through the 
planting of trees. Now is the time, it 
would seem, to expect a large increase 
in forest planting on both public and 
private lands. The public interest 
demands the handling of forest lands 
so as to give the nation an adequate 
supply of timber. Of course. plant- 
ing is only one of the ways of accom- 
plishing the purpose. As compared 
with intelligent sustained manage- 
ment of existing forests. the reforesta- 
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tion of denuded areas becomes of 
secondary importance. It is never- 
theless true that on forest areas that 
are classed as wasteland, the planting 
of trees is the first step toward forest 
productivity. Planting trees to im- 
prove density and quality of growing 
stock on thinly covered forest land is 
a detail of forest management and a 
problem separate from the reforesta- 
tien of denuded areas. 

\ fundamental of reforestation is 
the availability of good reliable plant- 
ing stock. Most forest planters, and 
especially the three to four million 
owners of farm and other small forest 
properties, must obtain their trees 
from public or private nurseries. In 
the past, private nurseries, finding it 
more profitable to produce orna- 
mental stock, have not supplied a 
great amount of forest trees for com- 
mercial planting. For practical pur- 
poses, providing nursery stock for 
commercial planting to the millions 
of small landowners has been, and 
promises to continue to be. a public 
undertaking. 

The public has a very definite re- 
sponsibility to see that good stock is 
available to these millions of small 
owners. First, a dependable timber 
supply for war and peacetime needs 
is a national necessity. And in our 
democratic society we must depend 
in large part for this supply upon 
private effort. 

Second, the incentive to plant de- 
nuded land, if landowners must stand 
the entire expense, is not great enough 
to induce planting on the scale de- 
manded by the public interest. The 
prospective reward is often too re- 
mote. There are exceptions, of 
course, particularly in the South 
where trees grow rapidly and require 
little silvicultural tending. On the 
whole, the public share in reforest- 
ting waste acres is greater than has 
heretofore been recognized. In the 
writers opinion, this share is not 
less than furnishing free trees and 
free technical assistance on all but 
strictly commercial planting sites. 

In 1925, with the passage of the 
Clarke-McNary Law, the Department 
of Agriculture, through the Forest 
Service, began giving financial assis- 
tance to the states, which in turn fur- 
nished forest planting stock to far- 
mers. Such assistance as is author- 
ized in the law is limited to maximum 
annual appropriations of $100,000. 
The states, with this financial help. 
have grown and sold trees to farmers. 
sometimes below actual cost of pro- 
duction. This program has been con- 
tinued for the past 20 years. 

Here is the record: In 1926, 25 
million trees were produced: by 
1941 the number was up to 97 mil- 
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lion. In 1943, due to the war, it was 
down to 46 million—to 38 million 
in 1944 and 1945. The Forest Ser- 
vice now proposes that this program 
be increased to provide a billion tree 
seedlings for farm planting. This is 
based on the estimated acres in need 
of planting in a period of 40 years. 
The Forest Service estimate of farm 
acreage that should be planted is 43 
million acres; the Soil Conservation 
Service figure is 3314 million. 

During the depression years, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority initiated 
a tree planting program and has con- 
tinued it ever since. Its terms are 
free trees to farmers and free tech- 
nical advice. When Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps labor was available, it 
also provided free planting assistance. 
The record shows that up to and in- 
cluding 1940, the TVA furnished 
trees sufficient for 49,942 farm acres. 

The Soil Conservation Service 
started work on a general soil con- 
servation program about 1933. It in- 
cluded the planting of forest tree 
seedlings on eroded areas. This or- 
ganization also furnished free trees 
and free technical service and, when 
CCC boys were available, free labor 
for planting. Up to 1940, this organi- 
zation was responsible for the suc- 
cessful planting of 294,251 acres. 

The Prairie States Forestry Pro- 
ject, which was under control of the 
Forest Service from its beginning in 
1934 until about 1943, also furnished 
free trees, free technical service. free 
labor for planting and, to a limited 
extent, labor for the cultivation and 
maintenance of plantations. The 
record shows that this organization 
was responsible for 191.312 acres of 
successful plantations. 

The Extension Service, from time 
to time, has trees available for the 
use of 4-H Clubs and other organiza- 
tions for demonstration plantings. 
It has offered in such cases both free 
trees and free technical service. 

With a few minor exceptions, none 
of these federal agencies included 
small landowners other than farmers 
in their programs. 

The states, on the other hand, have 
offered trees for sale at low cost to 
any planter who would pay the price. 
although the federal subsidy has been 
applicable only to trees furnished to 
farmers. The record indicates that. 
on the average. only 60 percent of 
the state production of forest tree 
planting stock went to farmers in 


1945. The remainder were pur- 
chased chiefly by small landowners. 

In contrast to the policy of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Prairie 
States Forestry Project and the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary program has required farmers 
to pay for the planting stock and has 
provided only superficial technical 
assistance. The very nature of the 
program has made it essentially a 
tree marketing program. The states 
are necessarily more concerned with 
the problem of selling their complete 
output of tree stock than with ade- 
quate technical follow-up to see that 
the trees survive and are properly 
tended. While no record of accom- 
plishment in the Clarke-McNary tree 
program is available, it seems almost 
certain that there, has been a large 
percentage of failures. 

The chart on page 460 shows the 
complete record of planting on all 
types of land. Assuming a 20-year 
period for the 4,999,185 acres 
planted (3,781,990 of them success- 
ful), the planting rate has been about 
190 thousand acres a year. At this 
rate, it will take about 400 years to 
stock the 75 million acres in need of 
planting. For farmers and _ other 
small private owners, the area in need 
of planting is at least 50 million 
acres, a 585-year job at the rate in- 
dicated above. 

We are making very little progress 
in covering our idle acres with forest 
trees. At the rates of accomplishment 
during the past 20 years, it is obvious 
that the growth of brush and weed 
species will make planting impossible 
many years before we can possibly 
provide any hope of converting the 
areas into productive forests. 

A study of the 20-year planting 
record shows a lack of any coordi- 
nated or definite public policy in 
reference to the supplying of forest 
planting stock. The public naturally 
looks to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for leadership in such matters. 
What does the record show? During 
the past two decades, the Department 
of Agriculture has blown both hot 
and cold in the matter of policy. The 
Forest Service with its Clarke-Mc- 
Nary program has_ been helping 
states to sell trees to farmers under a 
program which provides little or no 
technical supervision. During part of 
the same period the Forest Service 
was responsible for the Prairie States 


(Turn to page 486) 


Can we promote a successful program to reforest our denuded 
lands? Not until we lift the burden of governmental confusion 
and short-sighted policies, says this veteran farm forester 
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PLANTING SITUATION AT 
A GLANCE 


In the past 20 years, 3,781,990 
acres have been successfully 
planted to forest trees. At this 
rate—about 190,000 acres a year 
—approximately 400 years will be 
required to stock the 75 million 
acres now in need of planting. 


Non-agricultural land now in 
farms and other small ownership 
presents a 50-million acre planting 
job which, at the present rate of 
planting on such land, will take 
585 years. 


There appears to be no coor- 
dinated or definite public policy 
for providing landowners with for- 
est planting stock. 


The U. S. Forest Service, under 
the Clarke-McNary program, helps 
the states grow seedlings and sell 
them to farmers, but it provides 
little or no technical supervision 
of their planting or ciheiaeeet 
care of the plantations. 


On the Prairie States Forestry 
Proiect (shelter belts), trees were 
supplied free as were technical as- 
sistance and labor in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of plan- 
tations. 


The Soil Conservation Service 
furnishes free trees to farmers for 
erosion control. These are for "in- 
centive" plantings. Technical as- 
sistance is given free. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
provides free trees and free tech- 
nical advice to farmers. 


The old AAA urged farmers to 
purchase trees—then reimbursed 
them for costs including those of 
planting. The Agriculture Conser- 
vation Program is continuing this 
policy. 


The Bureau of the Budget, be- 
lieving that the states should fur- 
nish stock for forest planting, is 
inclined against the free distribu- 
tion of seedlings by federal 
agencies. 


The time is ripe for a clarifying 
of federal, state and private re- 
sponsibilities and activities in 
meeting the nation's tree planting 
needs, and especially for a clear 

olicy and coordination among 
Federal agencies. 
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By JAMES S. AYARS 


FOR MOST of the 
year, Horse Shoe Lake 
has little to distinguish 
it from other quiet, 
cypress-dotted waters. 
As far west as Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and 
a little farther south 
than Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, usually it snug- 
gles into the lower tip 
of Illinois as unobtrusively as a brown 
thrasher sits on her nest. But each 
autumn, when frosty days come to the 
north country, thousands of honkers 
form V’s pointing southward, with 
Horse Shoe Lake as the destination 
of their desire. 

Scene of deafening scattergun bar- 
rages and cause of verbal pyrotech- 
nics, Horse Shoe Lake has existed in 
its present form since 1927. Long 
years ago, the Mississippi River, now 
two miles away, had meandered 
about in the neighborhood and 
formed an oxbow that is now the 
lake bed. A dam gave the lake its 
present form and size. 

Back in the days of early settlers, 
deer and turkeys roamed the area, 
and Canada geese wintered on the 
numerous sandbars of the nearby 
Mississippi. It is related that when 
General Grant and his men were 
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quartered at Cairo during the Civil 
War, mounted troops rode over the 
country in search of food and sport. 
taking a heavy toll of turkeys and 
deer, and giving the geese of the area 
the heaviest pounding they had 
known to that time. 

In pre-settlement days the geese 
thousands of them wintered on the 
Mississippi bars between Chester, II- 
linois, and New Madrid, Missouri 
are believed to have depended upon 
the sandbar willow for their staple 
food. With the coming of settlers 
and crops- -cotton, winter wheat and 
corn the geese shifted to the succu- 
lent growing wheat and the ripened 
corn. 

Before the building of hard roads 
in southern Illinois, goose hunting 
in that area was an arduous sport. 
Karly hunters scorned field shooting 
and bagged most of their geese on 
the sandbars of the river. When the 
Egyptian Hunting Club was organ- 
ized in southern Illinois in 1904, a 
goose hunt often lasted for two or 


Having learned to trust man, Canada Geese in this Illinois 
sanctuary are unprepared for his annual volley of scatter- 
gun artillery—and Mississippi Valley conservationists and 
sportsmen are concerned over the future of this game bird 


more days and, if overland, usually 
meant a leisurely trip in a buckboard 
drawn by a mule. The total kill by 
sportsmen and market hunters rep- 
resented a very small part of the 
wintering flock. 

Following the construction of good 
roads came the purchase of Horse 
Shoe Lake by the State of Illinois 
and the creation of the Horse Shoe 
Lake Game Preserve under supervi- 
sion of the State Department of Con- 
servation. About half water and half 
land, the preserve, originally of 2,760 
acres, is of the southern swamp type. 
In addition to the cypress trees that 
dot the open water, tupelo gum, ash. 
privet and buttonbush grow in the 
preserve. Large beech trees, maples 
and other hardwoods cover part of 
the island in the lake. About a thous- 
and acres of the island are pianted 
by the Department of Conservation 
annually to corn and wheat. 

Perhaps no one, not even the wis- 
est of the Canada geese, could have 
foretold future hunting developments 
at the time Horse Shoe Lake was pur- 
chased. Four years later, in 1931. 
Aldo Leopold, now professor of wild- 
life management at the. University of 
Wisconsin, looked with uneasy eye 
at the situation and wrote in one of 
his books. “The question of whether 
public refuges should be surrounded 
by public shooting grounds is fre- 
quently debated. Horse Shoe Lake 
in Alexander County, Illinois, is a 
good place to study the question.” 

Farms adjoined the newly created 
preserve, some of them at the water's 
edge. Geese yere attracted to the 
island, where they found food and 
freedom from hunters’ guns. Swoop- 
ing down in such numbers that they 
soon exhausted the grain, they fanned 
out over the nearby country. Many 
farmers were annoyed by the actual 
or apparent damage done to their 
crops by hungry honkers. By 1939, 
most landowners near the preserve 
had established themselves as “hunt- 
ing clubs” and were 
selling shooting rights 
to their property. Pits 
were dug in the fields 

pits deep enough for 
a hunter to sitorcrouch 
in without being seen 
and wide enough for 
one to three men. Rates 
varied from $5 to $15 
a day per hunter and 


sometimes included meals and lodg- 
ing. Winter wheat was planted in 
larger acreages than formerly; corn 
was left standing in the fields long 
after the normal harvest time. Geese 
have a keen hunger for the yellow 
grains of corn as well as the green 
blades of wheat. landowners had 
learned. 

Houses and barns in the area, 
where some of the soil ranks among 
the least fertile of Illinois soils, blos- 
somed with new coats of paint. A 
modest-sized farm near the refuge 
is estimated to have yielded $20,000 
from hunters in a single year for the 
privilege of: shooting from its pits. 
If this booming southern Illinois 
business could have been carried on 
at the expense of hunters only, little 
objection would have been voiced. 
Hunters willingly paid the $5 to $15 
a day and begged to come back. But 
the geese also paid. They paid so 
heavily that the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the State De- 
partment of Conservation and the 
Illinois Natural History Survey grew 
alarmed for the future of the geese 
that, despite the slaughter, persisted 
in wintering in the vicinity of Horse 
Shoe Lake. The Department of Con- 
servation purchased additional ad- 
joining land to increase the size of 
the preserve to over 3,000 acres, but 
the slaughter only grew worse as the 
pressure of additional hunters in- 
creased the intensity of the hunting 
season barrage. 

The daily bag limit per hunter was 
reduced from four to three birds in 
1940 and to two in 1942. The season 
was reduced from 60 days in 1943 
to 21 in 1944. The hunting day was 
shortened until in 1942 it lasted only 
from sunrise to noon. Despite these 
restrictions and despite scarcity of 
shells, automobile tires and gasoline 
during the war, the slaughter con- 
tinued at a rate that seemed to con- 
servationists to threaten thé future 

(Turn to page 490) 




















The American Forestry Association’s Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness rode again this summer, returning to wilderness 
trails abandoned during the years of war. The first postwar 

party to respond to the call of “Boots and Saddle” rode into 
the Flathead-Sun River Wilderness of the Flathead and Lewis 
and Clark national forests in Montana—the fifty-third expedi- 
tion since the Trail Riders were organized in 1933. It also was 
a return to the same trails over which the original Trail Rider 
party tested the idea of pioneering for recreation in America’s 
virtually untrod wilderness expanses. 

Expedition No. 53, pictorially portrayed on these pages, is 


yuied of five other such ventures ized this summer in 
roadless back country of Montana, and California. 


(U. S. Forest Service photos, by K. D. Swan.) 


























THE 
AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS 


October 9, 10 and 11, at Washington, D. C. 


Auditorium, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 





PROGRAM AND RULES OF PARTICIPATION 


In calling the American Forest Congress, the 
third in the history of American forestry, the Board 
of Directors of The American Forestry Association 
had two purposes in mind:—first, to bring to the 
attention of the people of the country the condition 
of their forest resources as revealed by the Forest 
Resource Appraisal, a three-year survey completed 
this summer by the Association; and second, to en- 
list the aid and support of all citizens interested in 
the preservation and use of forest resources in 
formulating a program of conservation and rehabili- 
tation. 


Accordingly, wide distribution has been given the 
Appraisal report. Equally widely distributed has 
been a proposed program for American forestry 
formulated at Higgins Lake, Michigan, this past 
July by national leaders in the fields of government, 
industry and conservation. This program, now 
known as the Higgins Lake Recommendations, 
serves as a means of stimulating thought toward 
the meeting of national forest problems and as a 
basis for discussion at the American Forest Con- 
gress. Upon completion of the Congress, these pro- 
posals, together with others submitted during the 
sessions, will guide The American Forestry Associa- 
tion in formulating a definite program for adoption 
by referendum vote of its membership. At that 


time, it is hoped that other organizations will join 
in proposing effective ways of putting such a pro- 
gram into effect. 


PROGRAM FOR THE CONGRESS 


The program of the American Forest Congress 
will chiefy be one of work sessions; presentation 
and floor discussion of recommendations for action 
to promote the fullest development and use of 


forests. 


However, the sessions will be highlighted by ad- 
dresses by members of the President’s Cabinet, 
leaders of Congress, and outstanding authorities in 
federal finance, farm forestry, recreation and wild- 
life management, and public education. 


Included in the program for the first day, Octo- 
ber 9, is the presentation of recommended forestry 
programs, with brief explanatory statements by 
sponsors. 


The second day, October 10, will be devoted to 
group meetings for discussion of special topics, in- 
cluding forest protection, timber management, mul- 
tiple use of forests (recreation, wildlife, water), 
tree planting as an aid to agriculture, woods and 
products research, and inventory of forests. 
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On the evening of October 10, there will be a 
banquet at the Statler Hotel, presided over by a 
famous radio commentator-philosopher, enlivened 
by good entertainment, and featuring an address by 
an outstanding authority on government. 


The third day, October 11, there will be oppor- 
tunity for further recommendations and discus- 
sions; a casting up of accounts to ascertain what 
can be done to carry out the declared purposes of 
the American Forest Congress—and how. A com- 
plete record will be made of all proposals and dis- 
cussions and this will be distributed to registered 
delegates and their organizations. 


RULES OF PARTICIPATION 


Any person or organization genuinely interested 
in development and utilization of forests and forest 
products in the United States is invited to partici- 
pate, subject to the following rules: 


1. Registration as an individual or as a represen- 
tative of an organization entitles the registrant to 
participate in discussions and to receive a copy of 
the Proceedings. Additional copies may be obtained 
at cost. 


2. All registrants, whether individuals or organi- 
zations, shall identify themselves when asking for 
the floor. 


3. Registrants desiring to present recommenda- 
tions for consideration of the Congress shall give 
advance notification of such intention, requesting 
a place on the program, and shall prepare a brief 
covering the points to be presented. 


In general it is intended that material to be pre- 
sented at the first day's session shall be confined to 
comments or proposals relating to or in place of the 
forest program suggested by the Higgins Lake com- 
mittee. These comments and proposals may deal 
with the program as a whole or with two or more 
sections and may include proposals or recommen- 
dations for supplemental sections or subject matter. 


In case of single recommendations it is expected 
these will be presented at the appropriate special 
section meetings on the second day of the Con- 
gress. These section meetings will deal with forest 
protection, timber management, multiple use of 
forests (recreation, wildlife, water), woods and 
products research (including the forest inventory) , 
forest owner education. 


4. The so-called Higgins Lake recommendations 
will be regarded as the forestry program first to be 
discussed. It is, therefore, expected that other pro- 
grams to be presented will express agreement or 
disagreement, generally or in detail, with the Hig- 
gins Lake program. The objective is not to dis- 
courage or prevent presentation of other quite dif- 
ferent programs, but rather to eliminate unneces- 
sary discussion where no substantial changes are 
proposed. Agencies desiring to disregard entirely 
the Higgins Lake program will so indicate and may 
present such other program as is proposed. It is 
understood, however, that any such program must 
be presented for the record in writing, as well as 
orally. 


5. Presentation of material in general will be 
limited to definite allocations of time. However, at 
each of the sessions, including section meetings, 
there will be opportunity for extemporaneous dis- 
cussion, limited to four minutes for each individual, 
or less at the chairman’s option. 


6. Any registrant may file supplemental written 
statements within 10 days after adjournment of 
the Congress. 


While it is not intended that voting action be 
taken upon controversial matters, the chairman of 
any meeting may at his discretion ask for an ex- 
pression of sentiment by a showing of hands. It is 
not expected that there can be complete agreement 
upon highly controversial matters. On the other 
hand, it is desirable to make the most of such areas 
of agreement as may be found to exist. 
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Conservation Workshops 


ALL over America this year, groups 
of teachers and other youth leaders 
came together in conservation work- 
shops. This movement, national in 
scope, is a part of the rising tide of 
conservation consciousness which is 
sweeping over the land. People 
everywhere are feeling that we have 
talked conservation long enough, 
that it is high time we do something 
to bring its practices and its phil- 
osophy into the schools, so that our 
younger citizens may absorb it and 
live it as they do their Americanism. 

There is fairly general agreement 
that conservation teaching may best 
be introduced into the schools by 
making it an integral part of sub- 
jects already taught, such as biology, 
government, geography, and history. 
Conservation education may be ap- 
plied to every subject in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school curricula. 


As students of the outdoors, the teachers learn about water plants and stream bottoms by actual 
experience. They will return to their schools prepared to lead conservation field activities 





By MAURICE BROOKS 


If this is to be done, however, 
teachers must be trained to this view- 
point, and it is sad but true that 
too few now in service have had any 
training in conservation or, for that 
matter, any opportunity to obtain 
such training. It is no simple matter 
to fit disparate parts of the conserva- 
tion picture into a number of types 
of subject matter courses, taught by 
different teachers, and to direct the 
work so that pupils will receive an 
ordered and reasonably complete con- 
cept of the aims and practices of 
conservation. 

Difficult as the accomplishment 
may be, however, and slow as may 
be its realization, the attempt must be 
made to train teachers along these 
lines. The conservation workshop is 








a response to this need, a step for- 
ward in bringing home to all people 
the vital necessity of cherishing and 
preserving the resources with which 
we have been endowed. 

The West Virginia workshop is 
described here because that is the 
field of the writer’s greatest familiar- 
ity—not because this state’s work- 
shop makes any pretensions to super- 
iority. 

Ten years ago the West Virginia 
Conservation Commission and _ the 
State Department of Free Schools, 
with the cooperation of the state uni- 
versity and other interested agencies, 
issued a series of publications, “Units 
in Conservation,” for use in the first 
12 grades of the public schools. These 
units were carefully prepared, and 
they have been widely copied, but 
they ran into the all-too-familiar 
snag—teachers in the state simply 
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weren't prepared to make proper use 
and application of them. 


First attempts to correct this sit- 
uation were excellent, so far as they 
went but they were not adequate. A 
few of the state teachers colleges in- 
troduced courses in conservation. The 
state has a highly developed system 
of 4-H camps, and practical work in 
conservation was introduced into 
many of these. Camps for 4-H Club 
members, Boy and Girl Scouts, Fu- 
ture Farmers and other youth groups 
have been held, their entire programs 
devoted, with good results, to train- 
ing in the conservation of renewable 
resources. 


Many of these attempts, however, 
have placed the cart before the horse 
in that they have awakened the en- 
thusiasm of youngsters without af- 
fording them any trained leadership 
back in their home communities. 
When they reached home, anxious to 
do something about the program 
which had been given them, they 
found no one to direct their efforts, 
and their ardor soon cooled. 


Recognizing this situation, a num- 
ber of agencies with conservation in- 
terests united to do something about 
it. Among the most active of these 
have been the Conservation Commis- 
sion, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the State Education Association, 
the Agricultural Extension Division 
of the state university, the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the soil con- 
servation districts, the West Virginia 
Garden Club, Friends of the Land, 
the Southern West Virginia Forest 
Fire Protective Association, and a 
large number of mining and lumber 
companies. 

They determined to organize a 
conservation training school, primar- 
ily for teachers and other youth 
leaders, which would be sponsored 
by some of the state’s educational 
institutions, and which would offer 
college credit for the work done. The 
State 4-H Camp, at Jackson’s Mill, 
was chosen as the site for the school 
because of its excellent facilities and 
central location, and because it is 
rapidly assuming national importance 
as a meeting place for rural and other 
organizations. 

Four of the state’s colleges—West 
Virginia University, Marshall Col- 
lege, Concord College and Potomac 
State School—were asked to furnish 
from their regular staffs one or more 
leaders for the conservation school, 
and to assume the salaries and ex- 
penses of these leaders. Response 
was immediate, and the interest of 
presidents and deans assured the 
school of an operating budget, or 
rather, made possible its operation 
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Out among the trees, it is relatively easy for the teachers to 
develop appreciation and understanding of forest conservation 


without an independent budget. 

Two courses were set up: the first, 
“Conservation of Renewable Natural 
Resources,” at the undergraduate 
level; the second, “Problems in Con- 
servation,” at the graduate level. 
Each carried two semester hours of 
residence scholastic credit, and stu- 
dents were given thé privilege of 
registering in any one of the coop- 
erating institutions. A single two- 
weeks term was decided upon. 

Staff members were selected on the 
basis of rather high standards 
trained specialists in some field of 
conservation or trained biologists 
with a sound ecological background 
and a genuine interest in conserva- 
tion. Furthermore, all had to be good 
field teachers. Some were chosen be- 
cause of special training in audio- 
visual education, experience in teach- 
ing science at the elementary or 
secondary school levels, or because of 


experience in the field of social 
geography. 

Each day’s work was planned 
around a* single ecological com- 
munity—a country road, open grass- 
land, brushy fields, young woodland, 
a mature forest, a wooded stream, a 
river bank, a farm pond, a farm 
under intensive soil and water con- 
servation management, and a vege- 
table and flower garden. The day’s 
experience was divided into five 
parts. 

During the first period the com- 
munity for study was visited and 
the biologists pointed out significant 
plants and animals. Ecological as- 
pects were stressed, with constant use 
of maps and constant attempts to 
find and evaluate the dynamics of 
the area. This set the stage for the 
remainder of the morning’s work, 
during which the appropriate con- 

(Turn to page 484) 
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One of the world’s largest 
4 trees, the Giant Cypress of 
Tule stands near Oaxaca 


By AUSTIN F. HAWES 


NEARLY everyone who visits Mexi- 
co City drives out to Chapultepec 
Park to see the great cypress trees 
(Taxodium mucronatum) which have 
been famous from the time of 
Montezuma. Known to the Aztecs as 
Ahuehuete, one of these giants, the 
Great Cypress of Montezuma, stand- 
ing near the foot of the stairway 
leading to the palace, has a circum- 
ference of 49 feet. In an adjoining 
grove are cypress from 24 to 30 feet 
in circumference. Some shade the 
fountain of Don Quixote, a favorite 
resting place. Part of the battle of 
Chapultepec must have been fought 
through this grove, for a monument 
nearby is inscribed: “To the Memory 
of the Alumni of the Military Col- 
lege who died as heroes in the North 
American invasion, 13 Sept. 1847.” 

The ill-fated Emperor Maximilian 
and his wife Carlotta, who caused 
so many trees to be planted in their 
adopted capital, and who lived in the 
castle on the summit of Chapultepec. 
must have taken great pride in this 
magnificent grove. The castle, which 
looks down upon the woods, was 
started in 1785 as a residence for the 
Spanish viceroys, but was not com- 
pleted until years after Mexico had 
secured its independence. It is now 
used as a museum and contains a 
great many things of historical inter- 
est. 

The history of Chapultepec is very 
old and presumably the cypress for- 
est in early days was more extensive 
than it is at present. It is said that 
after the Aztec city Tenochtitlan was 
destroyed by Cortez, the extensive 
forests in the neighborhood were ex- 
ploited to rebuild the present city of 
Mexico. 

Here in 1070 A. D., Huemac, ruler 
of the Toltecs, committed suicide. At 
that time, the ancient lake of Texcoco 
reached to the foot of the hill, and 
there were springs which fed into the 
lake. It was at these springs that the 
small nomadic tribe of Aztecs first 
settled when they entered the Valley 
of Anahuac. Their raids on the older 
settlements to secure women proved 
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unpopular with their neighbors and 
they were driven out. Later, about 
1325, they settled on a small island 
in the lake, and when their city and 
power had grown, they built an 
aqueduct to carry the spring water to 
Tenochtitlan. 

Montezuma maintained a hunting 
lodge and had baths at the springs, 
and part of his harem was housed 
here. So the old cypress trees of 
Chapultepec have looked down on 
many and varied scenes. 

The Aztec empire grew out of a 
federation of three cities on the 
shores of Lake Texcoco—Tenochtit- 
lan, Texcoco and Tacuba. When 
Cortez with his small band of Span- 
iards entered Tenochtitlan in Novem- 
ber, 1519, it was a city of canals, 
not unlike Venice. Here, after the 
Spaniards had been royally enter- 
tained by Montezuma and his nobles, 
they fell treacherously upon their 
hosts, massacring many Indians and 
imprisoned the king as a_ hostage. 
Montezuma finally died in captivity 
of a broken heart, and all restraint 
of the natives was removed. 

A terrific battle was fought within 
the city all through the night of June 
30, 1520. The Spanish army tried 
to escape, but bridges were destroyed, 
and many of the soldiers, heavy with 
armor, were drowned in the canals. 
Cortez and some of his followers got 
away, and retreated to the north to- 
ward Tacuba. 

On the outskirts of that ancient 
city, Cortez rested and wept under 
another great cypress, which. still 
stands, and is revered as “El Arbol de 
Noche Triste” (the Tree of the Sad 
Night). It is a dilapidated old giant 
today, most of its top having been 
broken off long ago, but life persists 
in the lower branches. An iron fence 
prevents accurate measurements, but 
I estimated its diameter between 12 
and 15 feet, and the height to the 
broken top about 50 feet. Doubtless 
it was originally twice that high. 

It is interesting of a Sunday after- 
noon to see the Indians come and 
look at it in silence. What a place 
this old tree has in their national life! 
A few miles farther north, at Los 
Remedios, Cortez reformed and 
rested his army but another year 
passed before he recovered the lost 
ground and was able to make his final 
and successful attack on the city. 

Several of the streams of the Mexi- 
can plateau are lined with cypress 
and present a pleasing contrast to 
the surrounding semi-desert. One of 
these is the Rio de Tula, about two 
hours by train north of Mexico City, 
where I went to see the ruined Toltec 

(Turn to page 508) 
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Cypress up to 30 feet in circumference still stand in the grove in 
which part of the battle of Chapultepec took place in September 1847 





CIA Photo 
After his defeat by the Aztecs in 1520, Cortez rested and wept be- 
neath this great cypress, now revered as the “Tree of the Sad Night” 
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By ARTHUR W. PRIAULX 


WITH the aid of a relatively simple 
tool, which resembles a walking stick, 
one man in a day can plant seed on 
from three to five acres of burned- 
over, non-restocked forest land. 
Hailed as a great potential boon to 
forestry, the Oregon direct-seeding 
tool, designed by members of the Ore- 
gon State Department of Forestry, 
stands today after three years of ex- 
perimenting as a proved and tested 
device to put inexpensively back into 
forest growth millions of acres of 
fire-killed or otherwise denuded forest 
lands. 

Credit for the development of this 
five-pound tool belongs largely to 
John B. Woods, Jr., assistant state 
forester of Oregon, and three forestry 
department employes—Jack Hann, 
field man, and Joe Glath and Ben 
Hawkins, foreman and mechanic in 
the state shops. 

Simplicity is the keynote of this 
newest gadget to come from the fer- 
tile brains of Oregon foresters. With 
the planting tool loaded with the 
seed of Douglasfir, western hemlock. 
Sitka spruce, Port Orford cedar, or 
any other species, a man can work 
half a day without stopping for a 
refill of seeds. And, best of all, there 
is no more effort to operating this 
tool than a man would experience tak- 
ing a walk through a typical forest 
burn while carrying a_five-pound 
cane. 

First experiment with the tool was 
in the winter of 1944 in the Coch- 
ran area of the Tillamook burn. 
Forester Woods had been traveling 
the length and breadth of this 300,- 
000-acre blot on Oregon’s landscape 
for months trying to devise some way 
of getting production started again 
in this vast area where all seed 
sources had been destroyed by two 
severe fires. He recalled that back 
in 1932, M. A. McLarty, who was in 
charge of the Long-Bell nursery at 
Riderwood, had devised a rather cum- 
bersome and complicated tool to 
plant alder along creek beds. This 
recollection started the ball rolling 
and, with the aid of Hann, Glath and 
Hawkins, the first tool was built. 

Each winter since then has seen 
























































new improvements and refinements 


until today this bantamweight mech- 
anism is trouble-free, with a mini- 
mum of working parts. A good 
mechanic in an ordinary shop can 
manufacture four of them in a day. 
The tool has not been patented and is 
available to anyone whe cares to use 
it, and the Oregon State Forestry 
Department will supply detailed 
drawings, showing how to build one 
—they are that simple. 

How does the tool operate? A 
workman, armed with a fully-loaded 
direct seeder, touches the sharp 
wedge-shaped blade to the ground, 
turns it in a twisting motion to loosen 
the soil, then grips a_trigger-like 
handle, dropping a weighed number 
of seeds. He steps on two paces and 
repeats the process. By planting on 
a six-by-eight foot pattern, he can 
make 1,000 drops or seed spots to 
an acre. The percentage of germin- 
ation is one seed to each five planted, 
but frequently as many as five seeds 
germinate in one spot, or drop. The 
touching of the tool to the ground 
and the gripper motion combined 
with the twist is almost instantaneous 
and barely slows down the planter in 
his cross-country hike. 

The tool is very simply con- 
structed. The main stem which holds 
the mechanism and seeds is a piece 
of lightweight conduit pipe one and 
a quarter inch in diameter. One end 
is split and flattened to form a blade, 
and a piece of saw blade is welded on 
to provide a cutting edge. Near the 
top, on one side, a small hopper with 
a spring cap is built. This is for 
loading the seeds. Opposite the hop- 
per a handle of one-inch conduit ex- 
tends at right angles. Inside the stem 
is a thrust rod with a set screw on 
top which controls the length of the 
thrust and thus the number of seeds 
that can be dropped each time the 
trigger handle is compressed. At the 
lower end of the thrust rod is a small 
cone; above it is an agitator which 
allows the seeds to filter through in 
exact amount. It is roughened to 
keep the seeds from packing tight 
against the cone. 

Three years of experimenting were 
necessary to solve the difficult prob- 
lem of getting a workable piece of 














mechanism of simple construction to 
haadle the infinitely small seeds of 
the conifer species. When one real- 
izes the smallness of the seeds han- 
dled in the planter he gets some idea 
of the problem. Douglasfir seeds run 
40 thousand to the pound, western 
hemlock 300 thousand, western red 
cedar 400 thousand, Port Orford 
cedar 160 thousand, Sitka spruce 250 
thousand, and red alder 500 thou- 
sand. The tool can be adjusted to 
drop five or ten of these tiny seeds 
at a time by a simple turning of the 
set screw at the top of the thrust rod. 

Planters under the direction of 
Woods and Hann have seeded areas 
on exposed slopes with various types 
of soil conditions, as well as on cov- 
ered and protected slopes. Trained 
planters know where to spot the 
seeds in natural cover, behind a log, 
in a clump of fern, or in brush shel- 
ter where they will have the best 
chance to germinate and survive after 
they sprout. There are now about 
1,200 acres in the experimental plot, 
some of which have been seeded with 
the walking stick and some by air- 
plane. A germination of 60 percent 
of the seed spots is considered good, 
and on a 1,000-spot-to-the-acre pat- 
tern means a survival sufficient to 
rate the area as well stocked. Best 
results, of course, are obtained on 
north slopes but, by using care, south 
slope planting can be made profitable 
by taking advantage of cover and ter- 
rain, fallen logs and stumps, brush 
and fern patches. 


Leo Isaacs, well-known western 
forester, believes from his studies 
that it takes about eight pounds of 
seed to restock an acre under natural 
conditions, for birds and _ rodents 
take a heavy toll. Woods and his 
men are trying to economize on 
nature’s prodigious and open-handed 
method of wasteful seeding. They 
use only a fraction of this amount, 
from one-eighth to one-fourth pound 
an acre. They reach this minimum 
seed need by doing three things 
nature can’t do—cleaning the seed 
to insure best quality, good placing 
of seed drops, and rodent control, 
either by trapping and _ poisoning 
ahead of seeding, or by poisoning 
during the seeding. 

What does the walking stick 
method of seeding cost? With labor 
based on present going rates, and 
with overhead, supervision and travel 
included, the average labor cost runs 
about $4 an acre, and this is on the 
high side. The probable average is 
$3 or lower. Cost of seed is from $4 
to $5 a pound, depending on species, 
but a pound will seed from four to 
eight acres. A landowner will also 
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want to add in the cost of eliminating 
rodents which take a high toll of 
seeds not treated with poison. 

Cost of overhead can be pretty well 
pegged, Woods believes, by placing 
crews of from five to ten men under 
one supervisor, and in order to in- 
sure even planting, one or more men 
will have to mark and flag areas be- 
ing worked. If a five-man crew is 
used, the foreman can do all the flag- 
ging necessary. Planting should be 
done from November to March. 
Seeds planted during this period will 
germinate in May. 

Survival on north slope plantings 
has been high in these experimental 
plots. Germination and survival of 
75 percent on south slopes has been 
considered good. No spot planting to 
fill in where germination fails has 
been planned, for even with only a 
60 percent survival on 1,000 spots, 
an acre can produce a good stand. 

Another interesting experiment 
conducted by Woods with the direct 
seeder is in what he terms “inter- 
planting’”—seeding, in areas where 
natural stocking is sparse, to develop, 
ultimately, a fine, even-aged stand of 
commercially valuable trees. With 
the tool, Woods hopes thus to im- 
prove the value of many acres. 





A $6 an acre cost, capital invest- 
ment to restock denuded lands, in- 
cluding labor, seed and rodent con- 
trol, seems entirely feasible under 
this plan, and there is a possibility 
even that this figure can be reduced. 

Seeding directly from airplanes 
costs even less, but not so much is 
known about the potential results. 
Last winter Woods seeded 600 acres 
in the Cochran area by plane at a 
total cost of $3.50 an acre. Exper- 
ienced air-seeders and sprayers did 
the job, and built a special attach- 
ment to release a predetermined 
amount of seed each second as their 
plane flew slowly back and forth 
across the area. On the snow the 
seed distribution pattern looked even, 
but wind conditions must be ideal to 
prevent irregular spread of seed. 

Will the direct-seeding walking 
stick work? Foresters who have 
viewed the large experimental area 
say, “Yes.” Intriguing as are the low 
‘cost figures compared to other meth- 
ods, the survival story is even better. 
Woods advocates the planting tool’s 
use over transplanting for, he says, 
after four or five years, trees grown 
from seeds will outgrow transplanted 
trees from nurseries because their 
root systems have not been disturbed. 


The designer, John B. Woods, Jr., holds the lightweight seeder as 
Jack Hann demonstrates how the seed hopper is opened for loading 
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By JAMES D. CURTIS 


More weird habits have been at- 
tributed to the porcupine and more 
condemnation and abuse have been 
heaped upon his head than almost 
any other mammal which roams the 
woods. It’s about time someone came 
to his rescue! Actually much of the 
criticism, indeed the fantasy, direct- 
ed at the North American hedgehog 
is unjustified. Some of it is pure fab- 
rication which, like the Indian rope 
trick, has become — embellished 
through the years. Even some of the 
traits attributed to the critter are 
highly questionable, though they 
make interesting reading. 

First, there is the question of 
weight. Very few porcupines weigh 
over 25 pounds and most of them tip 
the scales under 15. Like most other 
hair and fur bearing quadrupeds, 
however, they look much _ heavier 
than they actually are, particularly 
if the observer is offered only a 
glimpse of them. With his quills all 
bristled, or perhaps silhouetted 
in a tree against the sky, his size is 
exaggerated so that he appears to 
be more like a year-old bear cub. 
Consequently, his poundage is com- 
monly miscalculated. 

Porcupines have been called slow, 
stupid creatures. In many respects 
they are—but not completely. Any 
animal with a sheathing of skewers 
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around him can afford to take his 
time and stand his ground, providing 
his adversary does not succeed in flip- 
ping him over on his back and ex- 
posing his vulnerable belly. Porkies 
have been seen testing glare ice on 
a sidehill five times with a front foot 
before venturing onto it. And on 
more than one occasion when re- 
leased some distance from their point 
of capture, they have been observed 
to run—yes, run—in a beeline for 
their dens. No, they are not com- 
pletely stupid. And they can move 
extraordinarily fast when necessary. 
Never tease them at close quarters 
with the idea they can’t snap at you 
and connect. They can—and may! 

Then there’s the damage they do. 
“Cockroach of the woods,” “vermin 
of the pines” and other epithets have 
been concocted to label Peter Por- 
cupine the scourge of the camp cabin 
and the nemesis of the forester. There 
are no two ways about it, porkies 
are often a pest around camp. Any 
article which has chemical compound 
harboring a salt had better be out 
of reach of these animals that crave 
saline flavor above all else. They 
will gnaw ax and broom handles, 
car steering wheels—even the out- 
house throne is liable! They will 
descend on the premises, too, just as 
the occupants have dropped off to 








sleep and with their persistent gnaw- 
ing wake up the whole company. A 
most unwelcome trespasser, and one 
that cannot be conveniently or satis- 
factorily discouraged. But everything 
considered, are they more trouble- 
some than mice? 

Few are the woods tales more ex- 
aggerated than those concerning the 
damage done to forests by porcu- 
pines. Whole stands ruined; parks 
desecrated; plantations stripped! 
How many of these descriptions are 
borne out by careful investigations? 
Very few. In Colorado a forester 
once took the trouble to determine 
exactly how much damage had been 
caused by the feeding of porcupines 
on lodgepole pine forests. He found 
that losses averaged 75 cents an 
acre, or one percent of the total for- 
est value per acre. Similar studies 
in Maine showed losses of 13 cents 
an acre, or one-half of one percent, 
as a result of porcupine feeding on 
areas where no organized control had 
ever been practiced. 

Compared with other types of dam- 
age occurring every year in the for- 
ests from insects, fire, fungi, wind, 
frost and even blazing of trees, the 
injury from porcupines’ food collect- 
ing is of little consequence. Take, 
for example, the havoc wrought by 
a single species of forest-eating in- 
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sect, such as the spruce budworm. 
which has killed and left to rot mil- 
lions of cords of pulpwood! Squir- 
rels and mice eat more trees (in the 
form of seeds) than the quill pigs 
ever destroy. Compared with such 
ravenous appetites, the porcupine 
scarcely samples the forest fare. 

In the matter of feeding and dam- 
age to trees there is another side to 
the picture which is not widely 
known. Porcupines, especially in the 
winter, live largely on the leaves of 
branches which they cut from trees 
—all kinds of trees—both hardwoods 
and conifers. Trees are seldom killed 
by this type of feeding—only when 
the bark is removed all around the 
trunk, which is not common on a 
large scale. 

Now when branches are removed, 
all the leaves on them are seldom 
eaten by the porcupine. Thus is food 
made available for other animals. 
The snowshoe hare and white-tailed 
deer are two animals which take ad- 
vantage of the porcupine’s wasteful 
habits. It has been said that, in the 
Adirondacks, one porcupine can keep 
a deer alive during the critical winter 
weeks by the hemlock boughs he 
drops on top of the deep snow. In 
any event, when the snow mantle lies 
deep and other browse is scarce or 
out of reach this food is welcome. 
In Maine, on two occasions the writ- 
er has seen deer feeding on cedar 
foliage dropped by a pair of porcu- 
pines gorging themselves in the trees 
above. 

Unquestionably, some animals sev- 
eral times his size are killed by 
porky’s venomous quills. From reas- 
onable evidence, bears and mountain 
lions have occasionally been his vic- 
tims. Though his defense system is 
effective when struck into a_ vital 
part of an enemy, not all of the quills 
reach their mark by any means. 
Hunters in Maine will tell you of rab- 
bits and raccoons “fat as hogs” they 
have taken with quills projecting from 
them. A great horned owl pellet and 
numerous fox pellets containing parts 
of porky’s overcoat have been found. 
The insides of trapped, healthy foxes 
have revealed quills embedded in the 
stomach. Obviously, Porky’s victims 
do not die in such wholesale numbers 
or so swiftly as we might be led to 
believe. 

To be truthful, the writer has never 
eaten porcupine flesh, but he has 
watched other more hopeful friends 
trying in vain to carve a steak from 
a carcass. Their success in securing 


Scraps from Porky’s tree- 
top table tumble to the 
ground to feed the deer 


A 


Porky’s teeth carve definite 
patterns as he eats the bark 


a sample of meat and cooking it was 
barely greater than their ability to 
chew it. Their opinion was that 
choicer morsels could be found on 
the neck of a wildcat! 

The wilderness pioneers may have 
survived by recourse to the porcu- 
pine, but all evidence points to the 
delicacy of raccoons and their fat- 
laden flesh providing substantially 
more nourishment and palatability to 
sustain them. And as for protection 
provided by law for our prickly 
friends against their wanton destruc- 
tion, or to provide an easy source of 
food for those who become lost or 
strayed in the woods, it does not 
exist in any state of the union or any 
province of Canada. Furthermore, it 
never did and probably never will. 
In fact, the opposite is true in many 
localities where a bounty is offered 
to reduce their numbers. 

There’s another reason why porcu- 
pine fillet is not too toothsome—but 
few people know the hideous truth. 
Porcupines carry nearly as many 
parasites, inside and out, as quills, 
but mostly in their intestines. Ac- 
quired at an early age. a young ani- 
mal may harbor as many as 1,500 























lape-worms and 5,000 roundworms. 
We think we are in desperate straits 
if we have one tapeworm! Pity poor 
Peter! 

While the tail of a porcupine con- 
tains quills, they are not nearly so 
long or in such numbers as are found 
on his back, where most of them are 
under four inches in length. They 
will vary in number on different in- 
dividuals. So will the color of the 
hair, at least on the eastern species. 
It may be black, gray, brown, or 
occasionally a distinct chestnut hue. 
The tail, used as a weapon when the 
animal decides to stand and resist, 
is by far most commonly used with 
an upward flip rather than a side- 
wise motion. This action is logical 
enough and far more effective con- 
sidering the position of the object 
he hopes to strike. 

And finally, how do porcupines 
procreate, as certainly and regularly 
they must, considering that they are 
monogamous and rarely produce 
more than one young a year? No 
yarns more weird or fantastic in folk- 
lore have ever exceeded those of 
woodsmen who have actually “seen 
it, so help me.” As intriguing as 
these descriptions of the marital 
rites of porcupines are, there is re- 
liable evidence to support the belief 
that these mammals do not differ in 
this respect from other quadrupeds. 
E. T. Seton, the great naturalist, and 
P. H. Struthers, professor of Zoology 
at Cornell University, two extremely 
capable observers, are among the 
few who have witnessed the finale of 
a porcupine’s affection. Since there 
is no reason to doubt their reports 
it may be safely presumed, perhaps 
disappointingly, that porcupines may 
be peculiar in many respects but not 
when it comes to the culmination of 
their autumnal urge, believe it or 
not! 








pecting to appear in the conserva- 

tive columns of AMERICAN For- 
ESTs as I have in a convocation of 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. But the editor brought it on him- 
self with an offer of three black wal- 
nut seedlings. I was so touched by the 
thought that somewhere in this fruit- 
ful universe there should be people 
who yearn for tender walnut trees, I 
suggested that the editor give my 
seedlings to a more deserving charac- 
ter and advised him that the next 
time I had to clear an acre in order 
to plow it I would be only too glad 
to send him several dozen more. 

Perhaps Id better explain: When 
1 look out our back window I can see 
some 20 walnut trees—an 18-inch 
one back of the barn, a 10-incher be- 
side the corncrib and a diminishing 
trail of walnut saplings down back 
of the orchard as far as I can see. 
When I look out the front window I 
can start counting again. There are 
five black walnuts in the front lawn, 
an English walnut beside the grape 
arbor, while half a mile down the 
creek my neighbor has another Eng- 
lish walnut tree, which cross-pollen- 
izes with mine when the wind is right, 
so that I have three stands of English 
walnuts all over my front cow pas- 
ture. However, these aren’t exactly 
noticeable as I can find them only 
after I clear off a few hundred ma- 
ples. 

The situation in my cow pasture is 
the result of 30 years of conscientious 


I HAVE about as much business ex- 
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neglect. It is not good for cows. 
Nature never intended them to sub- 
sist on tree leaves, and if they were 
any cows but mine they would have 
swelled up and died from prussic acid 
poison long ago. Instead, they mere- 
ly continued to go on complacently 
eating chokecherry leaves and giving 
prussic acid instead of milk. When 
I felt the solution was getting too con- 
centrated, I fed them bicarbonate of 
soda by the box. On one occasion 
I got so much soda in a pan of feed 
even my cows refused to become 
neutralized citizens, so I left the pail 
of feed in the barn entry. 

At that time I had ten cherubic 
little pigs just old enough to be com- 
panionable. I rather enjoyed having 
them follow me about even though 
there were times when I had to slap 


them out of the milk bucket. On the 
night my cows disdained my soda- 
flavored feed, my 10 little piglets 
were nowhere to be seen. I went to 
the pen to investigate, and there they 
were. In orderly fashion, like so 
many clothes pins, the 10 of them 
lay—very flat. As I watched in fas- 
cinated horror one after another 


was shaken with subterranean forces, 
raised a  white-powdered snout, 
emitted a polite burp, and subsided. 
Then I understood how the feed pan 
with the soda mixture got emptied. 

Such incidents do not occur on 
well-ordered farms where trees are 
natural resources to be conserved in 
proper woodlots. But our farm was 
not a proper farm. Ten of the 90 
acres were woods. Between the woods 
and the creek, which is our western 
boundary, was a field degenerated 
into a swamp which made a grand 
place for poison ivy and rabbits. 


Father admired the great three- 
storied fieldstone barn and would 
climb up into it, throw open the hay 
door high above the barnyard, and 
gaze meditatively on the miles of 
earth’s coverlid tumbled lazily below 
him like a patchwork quilt in the sun. 
On one of these occasions it suddenly 
struck him that the massive barn 
was probably mined out of the back- 
field and that there was raw material 
for several more barns in the same 
place. 

Being a humble man and wiser 
than some, father did not impoverish 
himself with ambitions to become a 


“gentleman farmer.” The few crops 
he tried on shares with neighbors 
failed to grow—though the neigh- 
bors’ shares did. So he confined him- 
self to more profitable enterprises and 
we children grew up with a durable 
cow and a few strong-constitutioned 
horses. There was only one objec- 
tion to the Utopian existence of liv- 
ing off the efforts of a cow and a few 
horses—and I was it. Ironically, I, 
all the way at the end of six children, 
was a farmer. My sympathies were 
with the cow and the horses. 

I would trail my three tall broth- 
ers when they walked the wet woods 
for squirrel, help club the chestnut 
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trees, stain fingers and face with 
mulberry juice but, after a long day 
of predatory existence, would go pas- 
toral and cut home to milk the cow. 

I was never fully aware of what 
was wrong with me until I reached 
my last year in college; there, in 
anthropology course, | learned that 
the wild nut and berry type of sub- 
sistence belongs to the predatory 
culture pattern which precedes “agri- 
culture.” So I had to admit I was 
a farmer, and it was just as well, for 
when I got out of college all the de- 
pression had left us was the farm, 
abandoned for 10 years. 

Father and I were first to starve 
back to the farm. But as the days 
went on, one by one the others 
yielded to the forces of hunger and 
wandered back. When we first re- 
turned we found the house with diffi- 
culty; our fringe of trees along the 
creek had marched uphill between 
cohorts of dewberry brier, blackberry 
bramble, poison ivy and sumac. Our 
timberline began below the orchard 
and there were about two tillable 
acres on the whole place. 

However, there were plenty of wild 
nuts and berries and | figured that 
if I had to do another stretch of 
predatory subsistence I was at least 
acquainted with most of the angles. 

First, we went to work on the 
plumbing but about the time we got 
water back in the rust clogged pipes 
we had a night of rain which fur- 
nished us with running water in all 
the upstairs rooms. I went up on the 
roof to investigate and found that 
the maple trees on either end of the 
porch were propagating. Little winged 
seed pods had taken root in the 
crevices of the old shingles and the 
whole roof looked just ripe for mow- 
ing. Altogether, it was a convincing 
illustration of the way reforestation 
raises the water table. 

Our income was so small as to be 
practically non-existent, so I went 
scouting the terrain for the first essen- 
tial of a predatory existence. An inn 
had opened about a mile up the road 


so I began my new enterprise by 
selling that establishment cherries at 
a dollar a bucket. But first I had to 
gather the cherries. Our Coronas 
were too good to sell so I went down 
the lane and climbed the most acces- 
sible of some 50 “honey cherry” 
trees. Honey cherries are either an 
escape from cultivated cherries or 
else they just grow, but anyway they 
bear either black or red fruit. The 
black cherries are big and sweet with 
a woodsy tang like the bounce in a 
cherry cordial. 

When I delivered the cherries to 


the inn the proprietor gave me the job 
of pitting them. Pitting cherries is 
a rather slow occupation so that I be- 
came somewhat of a fixture around 
the kitchen. I worked there, off and 
on, for three years at 25 cents an 
hour—but I learned to cook. 


The farm had one peculiarity: it 
was awful to farm but heavenly to 
live on. All the previous occupants 
must have thought as we did, that our 
hill would be a lovely place on which 
to live forever. So they toiled over 
it, planted it with every choice herb, 
flower, fruit and shrub and presently 
emerged, by way of bankruptcy, 
leaving the results of their efforts 
for our improvidence. 


Our first spring was a series of 
revelations. Rhubarb and asparagus 
pointed up among the honeysuckle 
and roses, while daffodils and peonies 
tumbled out of ancient shrub, lilac 
and forsythia to stream down our 
front terraces; old currant bushes of- 
fered their heart’s blood in warm red 
berries and the old orchard dropped 
smokehouse and banana _ apples 
among the briers. Our fields were 
inconceivable. Fat wild strawberries 
preceded succulent dewberries which 
were followed by blackberries—juicy, 
round and sweet. Over it all mead- 
owpear, ungrafted plum and apple 
trees scattered their semi-wild fecund- 
ity from roots set deep, long in the 
past. Then there were the trees that 
crowded around our berry patches. 

The row of pine seedlings father 
had set out 30 years before to mark 
the boundary of the woodland, stood 
out like a backdrop for oak and hick- 
ory, poplar, maple, elm, ash, cedar 


and sumac. Dogwood bayed the 
moon on star-spangled May nights. 
(Even when I am straining myself to 
get the ground cleared in time to 
plant, to save my soul I can’t just pull 
out a dogwood and let it lie. I have to 
plant the thing somewhere else while 
the plow rusts in the furrow and I 
sweat great tears of frustration. As 
a consequence, all our tilled land is 
artistically bordered with dogwood 
plantings. ) 

We now had 20 acres of tilled land. 
But they failed to tell me in the 
anthropology course what happens 
unless agriculture quickly follows a 
predatory subsistence. Our trees were 
lovely but the ground on which they 
stood was taxable! Our wild nut and ~ 
berry existence lasted three years and 
then we found the sheriff watching us 
from the corner of his eye. The inn 
had folded up and we were trying to 
support two calves a farmer had giv- 
en us for Christmas. 

I had an old horse, too. Some- 
times I suspect dumb animals of rec- 
ognizing a kindred soul and follow- 
ing me home. About six months be- 
fore our calves shifted from con- 
sumers to producers, father got tired 
of buying feed for them and getting 
no milk so he flew off on a tangent 
and bought a cow for $40. Forty 


dollar cows are peculiar and selling 
them is a bit more profitable than 
giving them away, so the man who 
sold us ours was content to get his 
money in driblets while I was re- 
signed to extracting the milk in an 
equally thin stream. Some time later, 
I found myself with a herd of five 
cattle. Our predatory existence had 
ended suddenly, in a heap. 

We bought some pigs to take care 
of the milk stream—and we acquired 
Alexander. Alexander was our first 
miraculous tractor. When any beat- 


(Turn to page 502) 
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In the September issue, the author, 
head of the Philippine Bureau of For- 
estry, told of the frantic but futile ef- 
forts of the Japanese, during the oc- 
cupation, to exploit the rich forest 
resources of the Islands. Here he re- 
veals why they failed, the extent of 
war damage to Philippine forests, and 
the dramatic role played by Filipino 
foresters in the fight for liberation. 


DURING their occupation of the 
Philippines, the Japanese introduced 
no new logging methods. They 
availed themselves of tractors, don- 
keys and carabaos (water buffalo). 
The general practice was to utilize 
Filipino technicians and woodsmen 
who followed prewar methods. Nor 
is there record of the invaders bring- 
ing in logging machinery. On the 
contrary, some plants in the Islands 
were dismantled and sent elsewhere. 
In general, they availed themselves 
of whatever equipment they found on 
the spot or could purchase—which 
was not much. Partisan groups en- 
gaging in sabotage saw to this. 

Among Filipino operators, there 
was a marked increase in the use of 
carabaos for skidding and hauling. 
For big logs and poles a team of two 
or more of the animals was used. 
The logs were noosed and dragged 
by means of improvised sleds. For 
the most part, logs were squared in 
the woods to lessen the weight. 

In March 1943, more than a year 
after the occupation, only 15 saw- 
mills were reported in operation. Be- 
fore the war there were 163—and 12 
machine logging outfits. Mill tally 
for the period was 8,224.742 board 
feet. A considerable portion of this 
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output was in the form of rough lum- 
ber and big dimensions for bridge 
construction. Close utilization was the 
rule. Small pieces were sawed from 
slabs and trimmings which, in pre- 
war days, would go to the burner. 
Waste in tops, branches and shattered 
logs in logging operations near lines 
of transportation were marketed as 
firewood. Manila had such a short- 
age of electricity and gas that this 
type of firewood brought fancy 
prices. Even weed tree species were 
in demand. 

Some logging equipment and mill- 
ing plants were damaged by Japanese 
bombs in the first days of the war: 
some were destroyed by the Filipino. 
American forces in the course of their 
retreat. Guerilla bands, in an effort 
to hamper and harrass the invaders. 
added to this destruction. The gueril- 
las, for example, on orders from the 
United States Army, destroyed much 
of the equipment and installations of 
Sta. Clara Lumber Company at Gin- 
goog, Misamis Oriental. Sawmills 
found in working condition were im- 
mediately put in operation by the 
Japanese. But frequent breakdowns 
interrupted production. When this 
happened, they resorted to carabao 
logging and handsawing. Before 
long, however, even the carabaos, 
indiscriminately slaughtered, grew 
scarce. 

Only a small percentage of the log- 
ging, milling and __ transportation 
equipment was new at the outbreak 
of war. Much of it needed over- 
hauling and repair. What small 
stock of spare parts and accessories 
that existed was soon depleted. And 
since most of the machines were of 





American make, parts were not avail- 
able from Japan. 

Guerilla activities confined logging 
operations only to the most accessible 
forests. Indeed, even these opera- 
tions were often interrupted by raids. 
The partisans harrassed logging 
crews and dealt drastically with per- 
sons known to be actively collaborat- 
ing with the enemy. Only in forests 
near well-garrisoned centers did log- 
ging continue smoothly. 

In general, Filipino operators 
could keep on the job only after 
coming to an understanding with the 
guerillas. And it was through these 
operators that supplies and informa- 
tion were brought to guerilla units in 
mountain fastnesses. 

Despite extensive propaganda, the 
Japanese did not succeed in winning 
the sympathy of the Filipinos. They 
just bowed to the inevitable. Many 
operators and woodsmen were so in- 
diferent that production was ex- 
tremely low. This attitude did not 
change even with the establishment 
of the republic. If the Filipinos 
worked at all, it was because it was 
necessary to live. And the Japanese 
had the means—food—to make life 
possible. 

As brought out in the September 
issue, the occupation started a critical 
food shortage. Imports of rice and 
fish were cut off, and the hundreds of 
thousands of Japanese troops on the 
Islands had to share what little food 
the Filipinos could produce. In May 
1942, an executive order was issued 
allowing the people to plant to food 
products all available idle public and 
private lands. The order provided 
that in public forests “kaingin (clear- 
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ing of the forest for temporary culti- 
vation) may not be resorted to with- 
out permission of the director of for- 
estry or his authorized representative 
in the locality”—but this was easily 
misunderstood. The governor of An- 
tique, for instance, declared the en- 
tire province as agricultural and open 
for occupation during the emergency. 
Local forest officers experienced great 
difficulty counteracting the effects of 
this ruling. 

The destruction of forests through- 
out the Islands for kaingin cultiva- 
tion is believed to have been consid- 
erable, mainly because many people 
took refuge in the mountains. In 
fact, the amount of timber thus de- 
stroyed may run several times that 
utilized by the Japanese. 

The case of the Makiling National 
Park is typical of the situation. Lo- 
cated near heavy population centers, 
the war brought about the clearing of 
large areas for the planting of crops. 
The Japanese commandeered exten- 
sive areas of fertile land around the 
park and put these to the cultivation 
of cotton, medicinal plants, rice and 
sugar for the exclusive use of the 
armed forces. Tenants and laborers, 
thus deprived of land on which to 
grow their crops, entered the park 
and cleared large forest areas. 

War operations also took a heavy 
toll in forest destruction. The Jap- 
anese, in their last days in the Phil- 
ippines, retreated to the mountains. 
Many forests, scenes of bitter battles. 
were ripped, torn and battered. 

In their haste to secure timber 
needed for urgent construction 
works, the Japanese military did not 
hesitate to operate in any forest. 
First forests to suffer were those near 
highways. Black market prices also 
encouraged timber smuggling. Be- 
cause of the difficulty in supervising 
operations, anything and everything 
the market could absorb was cut. 
Tindalo, molave, camagon and other 
forest species protected by law were 
not spared. It was even common for 
fruit trees on private lands to be cut 
and converted into cash. In fact this 
practice became so alarming that the 
Bureau of Forestry made representa- 
tions to curb it. The result was an 
ordnance issued in April 1944, pro- 
viding stiff penalties for destruction 
of fruit trees growing on public or 
private lands. 

Timber in national parks, forest 
reserves and other special forests also 
were subjected to logging. Thus, the 
wilderness beauty of many parks was 
impaired and protective coverings of 
forest reserves and watersheds dis- 
turbed. Even experimental planta- 
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tions did not escape destruction. In 
the Makiling National Park, a plan- 
tation of numerous Philippine and 
introduced species was established in 
1910. Records of the growth of 
these trees in associations or in pure 
stands were painstakingly gathered 
periodically. The Japanese military 
logged these tall, straight trees. 
When they were restrained after re- 
peated representations by the Bureau 
of Forestry, much damage had l- 
ready been done. 

In their retreat, the Japanese al- 
most wrecked the lumber industry in 
the Islands. Following the scorched 
earth policy, they burned, destroyed, 
or wrecked sawmill and logging 
plants. Of 163 such plants, few re- 
mained at the end of the war. 

The Japanese never succeeded in 
putting all sections of the Philippines 
under absolute control. Even in so- 
called Jap-controlled sectors, partisan 
organizations operated under the 
very noses of garrisons. In some in- 
stances, units of the Japanese puppet 
government existed side by side with 
Commonwealth Government units. 
and the citizenry tried their best to 
show allegiance to the conquerors 





while obeying the orders of Common- 
wealth officials. The risks in this 
double life were great and getting 
caught by the Japanese meant torture 
and death. Some of the guerilla or- 
ganizations were operating directly 
under General Douglas MacArthur, 
while others were locally inspired 
bands determined to harrass Japan’s 
war effort. 

Outstanding among the numerous 
free government organizations were 
those in Visayas and Mindanao. 
These were established under guerilla 
units working as individual groups 
or collectively under recognized re- 
gional leadership. Each sector usu- 
ally had its own government. 

Organized with these governments 
were forestry units which did their 
best to carry on forestry activities. 
Many Bureau of Forestry men, rath- 
er than work under the Japanese, 
rallied to these governments, working 
under constant threat of death, usu- 
ally without pay. And because of 
their special knowledge of the for- 
ests, their training in surveying and 
mapping, these foresters were of im- 
mense help in guerilla operations— 

(Turn to page 498) 


Filipino foresters organized guerilla units which rendered 
Their list of dead is shockingly long 
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The British 
Dedicate Their Forests 


BRITAIN’S woodlands were on na- 
tional service during the war, and 
England alone supplied over 600 mil- 
lion cubic feet of timber in those 
fateful years. Ninety-four percent of 
it came from privately owned wood- 
lands—woodlands which had not re- 
covered from the forced fellings of 
World War I. 

But Britain’s woods are to stay on 
national service and, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, they must 
continue in peace to serve the public 
interest. For trees are a crop, as 
wheat is a crop, and badly managed 
woodland is as much a waste of 
land as badly managed farms. Britain 
will need all the timber she can 
grow on land unsuitable for grow- 
ing food because it will enable her 
to save foreign exchange and so al- 
low her to import more of the things 
she cannot produce at home. 

As a preliminary, trees are to be 
planted on 365 thousand acres in 
the next five years (see “Britain Re- 
plants,” March, 1946). Much of this 
will be on privately owned areas. So 
a scheme has been prepared which, 
it is hoped, will combine state control 
with private enterprise. Owners are 
being asked to “dedicate” their wood- 
lands if they are suitable for timber 
production. This means that the 
woodland owner will enter into a 
covenant with the state. He will 
undertake to make timber production 
the main purpose of the land in 
question; to work toward a plan ap- 
proved by the Forestry Commission. 

The state, in return, through the 
Forestry Commission, will undertake 
to provide financial assistance by re- 
paying the owner 25 percent of the 
approved net annual expenditure. 
Or, at the owner’s option, it will make 
(1) a planting grant of $31 an acre 
for hardwoods or softwoods; (2) a 
maintenance grant of fifty cents an 
acre each year for every acre planted 
and properly maintained; (3) a 
maintenance grant of fifty cents an 
acre each year from the date of dedi- 
cation on all productive woodlands 
other than new plantations. 
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Active cooperation of the 
governed is the basis of 
Britain’s forest regulation 


The Forestry Commission has ex- 
plained that it would not make un- 
reasonable demands upon the owner, 
and that such things as shortage of 
labor and skilled supervision would 
be taken into account. It also says 
that the approved plan need not be 
formidable, but a short statement of 
the amount of planting, thinning and 
felling that would be carried out an- 
nually over a specified period, nor- 
mally 10 years. The plan can be 
quite elastic with reasonable choice 
of the varieties of trees planted. 

Thus it is hoped to assure the 
proper management of private, as 
well as public, woodlands. This is 
national control without national 
ownership, making the woodland 
owner a trustee of his timber for the 
nation—but a trustee who benefits 
financially by his enterprise and good 
management. Owners of suitable 
woodland who refuse to “dedicate” 
their woodlands and are not manag- 
ing them in the public interest may 
have their woods taken over by the 
state. But this is only bringing for- 
estry into line with farming. For the 
farmer who refuses, or is unable, to 
use his land in the national interest 
is equally liable to dispossession. 

It is believed in Britain that a way 
of doing these drastic things fairly 
and not too dictatorially has been 
found. In the case of the farmers, 
their fellow farmers have been made 
the judges; for the recommendation 
for dispossession comes from the 
county agricultural committees, which 
are staffed by farmers, farm workers 
and landowners who give their time 
to the job as an act of national ser- 
vice. Some are chosen by the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, but the farmers, 
farm workers and landowners also 
nominate their own panels of repre- 


sentatives for these committees from 
which the Minister of Agriculture 
makes appointments. Only after every 
encouragement has been given to a 
farmer, and all possible advice been 
put at his disposal free of charge, and 
if he still persists in misusing his 
land, would such extreme action as 
dispossession be contemplated. 

Now a similar system is to be ap- 
plied to owners of woodlands. For 
this purpose England will be divided 
into five regions, each with an ad- 
visory committee. Membership will 
be drawn from a wide field, including 
not only landowners, agents and for- 
esters, but also farmers, scientists 
and others with knowledge and ex- 
perience of labor problems. 

The main purpose will be to stimu- 
late interest in forestry and spread 
information, but, as in the agricul- 
tural committees, local and sectional 
interests will be fully represented, 
and their local knowledge will be in- 
valuable. It is an attempt to put into 
operation a central plan through de- 
centralized machinery. It will be no 
rigid state plan administered from 
afar by bureaucrats, but a flexible 
plan administered through a strong 
,representation of private individuals. 
It will be government with the very 
active cooperation of the governed, 
and so it will be the essence of 
democracy. 

The plan is, of course, an experi- 
ment. There is no other country in 
Europe so favorable to tree-growing 
as Britain. Yet no country in Europe, 
excepting Spain, has such a small 
proportion of her land devoted to 
forestry. This in spite of Britain’s 
enormous demand for timber. In 
prewar years Britain was supplying 
from home sources less than five 
percent of the timber she used. But 
there were large blocks of unproduc- 
tive land, suitable for forestry. 

Under a 50-year program, plans 
have been drawn up for creating five 
million acres of well managed for- 
ests in Britain that would raise the 
percentage of home-grown wood sup- 
plies to about 30 percent. 
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BOSS of the BULLI 








Tuiere’s a new champion among bulldozers to- 
day. Designed, built and put through the stiffest of 
job-tests by Caterpillar Tractor Co., the new 
“Caterpillar” Bulldozer entered the earthmoving 
field a year ago. Its success has been immediate and 
unqualified. When you talk to old hands in the busi- 
ness who have used them all, they’ll tell you without 








ENGINES + TRACTORS - 





hesitation that this machine is writing new history 
in fast, economical earthmoving. 


Among the many outstanding advantages of the 
“Caterpillar” Bulldozer are these: 


1. The scientific curve of the blade rolls the earth ahead 
instead of shoving it—producing greater capacity and lower 
yardage costs. 


2. With the famous ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Tracter, this 
*dozer is a matched, perfectly balanced work unit. Tractor 
and ’dozer are both built by the same experienced manu- 
facturer—both sold and serviced by the same well-equipped 
dealer. 


3. It can be mounted and demounted quickly, with none 
of the inconvenience of an overhead frame. 


4. Extra-hard steel gives the blade edge long, durable life. 


5. Cable controls are fast, sure-acting, easy to operate, 
and cables and sheaves are protected from dirt-clogging. 


“Caterpillar” Bulldozers with straight or angling 
blade are available for the three larger sizes of 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors and they’ll make a 
lot of dirt fly in the great earthmoving days that 
are ahead. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


ERPILLAR DIESEL 


MOTOR GRADERS - 


EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


—for lowest costs on earth © 
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HARVESTING PLANS 
or the 
NEXT 100 YEARS 


MT. ST. HELENS TREE FARM 
WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY 
LONGVIEW BRANCH 







@ From this forested region of some one-half million 
acres in Southwestern Washington, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. supplies the bulk of raw materials re- 
quired by its lumber, pulp and allied wood-using 
industries at Longview. 

Sustained output of forest products, at fair prices, 
depends on careful engineering of plant for eco- 
nomical long range operation plus proper forest 
management of the supporting timberlands to pro- 
vide a dependable and perpetual supply of wood. 

Accordingly, the harvesting plans for 
the Mt. St. Helens Tree Farm are pro- 
jected for a century in advance. Predi- 
cated on years of fact finding and 
analyses of timber resources, timber 
growth and timber needs, these plans 
provide for: (1) an orderly, progressive, 
co-ordinated harvest of the untamed, 
virgin, old growth forest; (2) the re- 
stocking of harvested lands; (3) the 

rotection of lands from destructive 
orces, principally fire; (4) a periodic 
return to harvested lands for successive 
forest crops. 
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THIS ANIMATED MAP ILLUSTRATES THE CYCLICAL PROGRESSION OF THE PERPETUAL 


HARVEST. ITS FACTUAL BACKGROUND RESTS ON UNEMBELLISHED WORK-A-DAY 
MAPS, PLANS, ESTIMATES, ANALYSES AND VOLUMES OF DETAILED SUPPORTING DATA. 
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servation specialists took over. 

Conservation problems peculiar to 
each community were pointed out, 
and students engaged in_ activities 
helpful in the solution of some of 
these problems. 

For example, when soil was the 
subject, roadsides were inspected to 
see the soil profiles, fields were vis- 
ited where students could see differ- 
ences in crop growth on various 
areas, and the reasons for these 
differences were discovered by means 
of soil borings and soil analyses. 
During the studies on soil and water 
conservation, fields were laid out 
with levels for strip cropping. When 
forests or farm woodlots were under 
examination, students learned to 
plant trees, and to use tree calipers, 
increment borer, and the Abney 
level. Construction of a farm pond 
was studied. During the work on 
forest fire prevention and suppres- 
sion, students formed fire crews, 
made fire lines through the timber, 
used the “one-lick” method, and 
actually learned something of the fire 
fighting tools. As a part of wildlife 
work, shrub borders, game lanes, and 
other natural and artificial plantings 
were visited. 

The most important feature of this 
field work is that every student par- 
ticipates, handles the tools, gets an 
idea of the skills involved, and so 
becomes a party to the endeavor, able 
to discuss it intelligently, and (pre- 
sumably at least) to explain its pur- 
poses to others. Of almost equal im- 
portance is the participation of every 
staff member in each job. Students 
and staff work together, learn to 
know each other, and to share exper- 
iences and problems. 

The afternoon’s work also was 
divided into two parts. During the 
first, specialists in teaching methods 
or teaching equipment demonstrated 
the integration of conservation into 
other school subjects. Conservation 
units which apply in history, govern- 
ment, geography, and so on, were 
studied and discussed. Much time 
was given to examination of litera- 
ture dealing with conservation. Ter- 
raria and aquaria of simple design 
were constructed. The best teaching 
films were shown and each student 
learned to operate a standard 16 
millimeter projector. 

The second afternoon period was 
laboratory in nature, with each stu- 
dent having considerable latitude in 
his activities. Some learned methods 
of collecting and preserving class- 


Conservation Workshops 
(From page 469) 


room teaching materials—plants, in- 
sects, amphibians. Others studied 
photography. Still others worked in 
the small, but carefully selected, 
biological library which was pro- 
vided. 

Evenings were devoted to informal 
seminars during which the students 
were brought into contact with as 
maay as possible of the active con- 
servation programs operating in the 
state. Speakers were from the various 
conservation agencies. 

This, briefly stated, was the plan 
for the first West Virginia school, 
and it worked out sufficiently well in 
detail that it is being substantially 
followed in succeeding schools. Con- 
servation workshops in other states 
have similar courses with, of course, 
modifications to suit local conditions. 

In planning a conservation work- 
shop, there are a number of consid- 
erations which seem important. Some 
of these are: 

1. The workshop is, of necessity, 
a cooperative enterprise. Unless it 
has the enthusiastic backing of all, 
or most, of the conservation agencies 
within the state, it had better not be 
attempted. Few such schools will have 
an independent budget, and it is un- 
likely that many can pay their own 
way through fees. Being designed 
primarily to reach teachers, heavy 
charges cannot be made. Therefore, 
staff and special speakers must be 
provided by already existing con- 
servation agencies. 

2. It must be located within reach 
of a variety of situations. In West 
Virginia every ecological community 
which we wish to study is to be found 
within a few minutes walk of the 
camp. One of the common mistakes 
of outdoor schools and camps is that 
too much time is spent in travel. 
Auto travel, usually the only form 
available, is time-consuming, expen- 
sive, and often dangerous for large 
groups. Careful planning and choice 
of a site can eliminate much of this 
travel. 

3. The school must provide decent 
food and lodging. There is a type of 
outdoor leader, now in the minority 
fortunately, who professes to believe 
that the way to live outdoors is to 
“rough it,” and that anyone who 
can't take this type of living is a 
sissy who shouldn’t be in camp any- 
way. Experienced camp leaders learn 
that such carelessness leads inevitably 
to discontent, and often to such ex- 
haustion or sickness as to interfere 
seriously with the work being at- 


tempted. Most students at a con- 
servation workshop will be adults, 
likely to be overstrained physically. 
The conservation school should give 
the fullest consideration to their 
human needs for rest, recreation, and 
enjoyment. No group will do its 
best work unless it is well fed and 
well housed. 

4. The chief emphasis of the 
school should be on renewable re- 
sources—soil, water, forests, wildlife 
and, of paramount importance, the 
human resource. This by no means 
precludes an intelligent interest in 
the non-renewable resources, but 
students, by and large, will not be 
able to do much about these; every 
one of them, however, can do some- 
thing about the renewable ones. In 
West Virginia we are brought 
squarely up against the problems 
raised by oil, gas and particularly 
coal mining, especially the prevalent 
strip mining. Some time is devoted 
to these things, but we are most con- 
cerned with giving the students some 
aid in solving those problems on 
which their efforts will count most. 
The aim is, after all, to translate the 
teachings of the school into the lives 
of the students, and into the instruc- 
tion and leadership which they will 
provide in their home communities. 
An intelligent and working interest 
in problems of conservation will be 
all-embracing, once it is aroused. 

5. The work of the school should 
be directed to land use planning on 
a broad scale. In the West Virginia 
school we devote four days to soil 
and water, four days to forests, two 
days to wildlife, and the final day 
to human resources. The end of each 
period finds the student with a 
planned program of action along each 
of these lines. For example, at a 
nearby farm actual plans are drawn 
up for a simple and usable soil and 
water conservation program; the 
same thing is done for the manage- 
ment of a farm woodlot. Every trip 
and every use of map and instru- 
ment is a part of land use planning. 

6. Most of the work of the school 
should be done in the field, and there 
should be a minimum of lecturing. 
One of the dangers is that too many 
agencies with an ax to grind will see 
a golden opportunity to further their 
own programs through long, and 
often tiring, lectures. The director 
of a conservation workshop must be 
alert to this, and must be ever-careful 
that students not be put to sleep by - 

(Turn to page 510) 
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The Bigger They Come 
The Bigger the Reason 
for Using 


ATKINS 


: " Silbves SLacé"CROSSCUTS 


Best test of a crosscut is its performance on the 





























big fellows.” That's why men who work the big 
timber are the keenest judges of saw quality. 
That's why so many ask for Atkins. 


These expert cutters know that Atkins Crosscut 
Saws take much of the back-ache out of felling 
and bucking the largest trees. They know an Atkins 
runs smoothly and easily in the cut without pinch- 
ing. They know those razor-sharp teeth stay keen 
with minimum filing. 


Get greater output with lower costs by equipping 
your cutters with Atkins... the 
saw that’s segment-ground to 





taper uniformly from toothed 
edge to back throughout its 
length...the only saw made 
of extra-tough “Silver Steel” 
...the saw that makes the 
big ones easier to handle. 


Write today for catalog show- 
ing complete range of types 
and sizes. 





Shown at right is an Atkins 
No. 9 Crosscut, one of a full . 

range of tooth potterns and = 
sizes in the “Silver Steel” line. Ss 
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( ADA E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY - Home Office and Factory: 402 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
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i Branch Factory: Portland, Oregon 
ATKINS Branch Offices: Atlanta + Chicago +« Memphis + New Orleans + New York «+ San Francisco ~ 
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Needed: A Tree Planting Program 


Forestry Project, where not only free 
trees and free technical assistance 
were given, but free labor as well in 
the establishment and maintenance 
of plantations. The result was a large 
measure of success. Munns and 
Stoeckeler report in the Journal of 
Forestry (April 1946) 78.4 percent 
successful plantations under condi- 
tions where many experienced for- 
esters prophesied there would be 
failure. The success of this project is 
a credit to the Department. Whether 
or not the Clarke-McNary program is 
of equal credit is a matter of some 
doubt. 

The Soil Conservation Service, also 
in the Department of Agriculture, has 
followed a policy of furnishing free 
trees to farmers for erosion control 
planting. It has not furnished all the 
trees required, partly because of lack 
of funds, but it furnishes “incentive” 
plantings (40 to 60 percent of the 
total planting stock) plus technical 
assistance in both planning and 
establishment. It reports better than 
85 percent success, which is a good 
record for the sites on which planting 
has been undertaken. 

The question now arises, if free 
trees and technical assistance is good 
policy for the Prairie States Forestry 
Project, the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, why should the Forest 
Service adhere to a program of sell- 
ing trees to farmers and providing 
little or no technical supervision or 
assistance? One can conclude only 
that the Department of Agriculture is 
drifting. It does not know what 
policy to follow. 

Because of the lack of a positive 
departmental policy, the SCS, which 
is the only Agriculture agency now 
giving limited amounts of free trees 
and satisfactory technical service to 
farmers, may be forced into having 
no tree planting program. Two pres- 
sures are brought to bear on this 
organization. In the first place, state 
foresters think that the free trees 
furnished by SCS curtail their market 
in the sale of trees to farmers under 
the Clarke-McNary program. The 
state foresters are, therefore, trying 
(and successfully) to force the SCS 
to buy from the states the trees that 
it gives to farmers. If the state for- 
esters are successful in this effort, it 
will mean a reduction in the quantity 
of free trees available, eventually to 
zero. Under the stress of financial 
crises that come often in government, 
it will be too easy to cut off a pur- 


(From page 461) 


chase program that involves no per- 
sonnel. The Department of Agricul- 
ture in its laissez faire attitude has 
encouraged the state foresters in 
their efforts to force the SCS out of 
the tree nursery business. 

Also, there is pressure on the SCS 
from the Bureau of the Budget to 
cease its tree production activities. 
Its effort is, of course, made from the 
standpoint of public economy. Ap- 
parently the Bureau feels that the 
states should furnish the tree stock 
needed for forest planting and thus 
save federal money. 

The SCS production of tree and 
shrub planting stock in 1940 was 143 
million; in 1942 it was 60 million; 
and in the last few years it has been 
around 20 million. Unless a change 
in policy takes place, it will soon be 
zero. The Department of Agriculture 
takes no stand in a matter of this 
kind. It would seem to involve an 
important question of Department 
policy, yet the SCS is apparently left 
to fight out its own battle. Is it right 
to furnish some free trees to farmers 
for forest planting? If so, why should 
the SCS be forced to cease such 
activities? 

The Bureau of the Budget is also 
apparently bringing pressure on the 
Forest Service to cease its subsidiz- 
ing the Clarke-McNary program and 
let the states furnish the forest 
planting stock and sell it at whatever 
price they wish. This may be good 
financial policy, but is it good public 
forestry policy? Where does the De- 
partment of Agriculture stand on this 
issue? Is the policy of free trees and 
technical assistance good? If so, why 
doesn’t the Department of Agricul- 
ture support the SCS in its forestry 
planting program? Is the supplying 
of low cost trees through the states 
under the Clarke-McNary program 
the correct procedure? If so, should 
not the Department tell the SCS to 
get out of the tree nursery business 
instead of leaving such a task to the 
Bureau of the Budget? Or perhaps 
a combination of both policies may 
be in order. 

Another inconsistency in the De- 
partment of Agriculture is the AAA 
program which now offers payments 
of from $3.50 to $7.50 an acre for 
tree planting in 33 states. Some 
prominent foresters, after careful ex- 
amination of past results, have con- 
tended that the Agriculture Conserva- 
tion Program, so far as tree planting 
is concerned, is a waste of public 
money, largely because of a lack of 


technical supervision. The Forest 
Service on the one hand tells the 
farmer to buy low cost trees from 
the states. On the other, the AAA, 
also an agency of Agriculture, tells 
farmers to buy the trees and they will 
be reimbursed not only for the cost 
of trees but for all or part of the 
cost of planting. The SCS is trying 
to supply incentive amounts of plant- 
ing stock free, and the AAA pay- 
ments may pay all or part of the cost 
of the-additional stock needed, plus 
cost of planting—not much consis- 
tency in the policy of these agencies. 

One thing seems clear: if the 
Clarke-McNary program is to be con- 
tinued, and especially if it is to be 
enlarged, provision should be made 
for adequate technical assistance to 
the tree planters who receive the 


‘stock. Otherwise, a large percentage 


of failures, which undoubtedly now 
exists, will continue. 

Just what is involved in technical 
assistance? In the first place, on a 
farm, the first decision is whether a 
particular area is chiefly valuable for 
trees or for some other crop. If 
chiefly valuable for trees, then the 
preparation of the site, the selection 
of species, age class. spacing and 
planting techniques become of next 
importance. The farmer or land- 
owner usually needs help in the ac- 
quisition of planting stock, in its 
handling and in the organization of 
planting operations. Probably one 
of the best means of getting large 
scale successful plantings is through 
organization of cooperating planters, 
the use of tree planting machines, 
close inspection of stock and super- 
vision of operations. He needs fur- 
ther instruction and guidance in pro- 
tective and silvicultural measures to 
make a success of his planting. 

In the South, where pines grow so 
readily and successfully, the chief 
problem is the proper techniques in 
the planting operation and the protec- 
tive measures to prevent injuries 
from fire and grazing. If protected, 
southern pines will grow into pro- 
ducts marketable for pulpwood, saw- 
logs, or naval stores without much 
help from man. In the North, the 
successful establishment of coniferous 
plantations, usually of white and red 
pine or spruce, is not sufficient. There 
exist a Jarge number of poor forest 
plantations scattered through the 
North and Northeast, where the trees 
have not been thinned or pruned. 
During the 20 or 25 years of their 

(Turn to page 506) 
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WATER PURIFICATION UNITS AT 
PROVIDE 


MOBILE PROTECTION 


AGAINST 


DISASTER-BRED 
DISEASE 


HALF COST! 








Truck mounted water purifier, showing installation of 
purifying equipment. 


These self-contained water purification units are 

mounted on trucks or trailers, ready for immediate 

use. They do not require specially trained operating 
rsonnel, they are cleaned easily and with little 
oss of operating time. 


Mobile water purification units are your community’s 
insurance against disease from water impurities in 
times of emergency. They bring vital water to stricken 


areas. They go where they are needed—when they Capacity 1,200 to 6,000 gallons per day. 


are needed. Some of the available types: 
Make sure today that your community has this pro- Water Purification Unit—Wallace & Tiernan 
tection! make, gasoline engine driven, 2’’ pump, mounted on 


2\% ton GMC 6 x 6 truck. Capacity—75 G.P.M. 


Distillation Unit—vapor compression type, gaso- 
line engine driven, mounted on trailer. Capacity— 
1500 gals. per day. 

Water Purification Unit—Wallace & Tiernan 
make, gasoline engine driven, mounted on 2)4 ton 


VITAL TO: City Health Departments—State Health 
Departments—Red Cross—Disaster Control Com- 
missions. 

ALSO OF VALUE TO: 





Veterans’ Administration—Departments of Agriculture 
—State Forestry Departments—Boy Scouts—Girl 
Scouts — Sea Scouts — Expeditions — Construction 
Camps—Lumber Camps. 


All water purification « auipment | is sub} ct Most re property is available to the 
A 


to priority regulations. VE RANS OF export market. Merchandise in short sup- 
WORLD WAR II are invited to be certi- ply is withheld from export, and if such 
fied at the War Assets Administration Cer- items appear in this advertisement they 
tifying Office serving their area and then will be so identified by an asterisk. 


to purchase material offered herein. 


War Asse 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham 
Boston - Charlotte » Chicago + Cincinnati 
Cleveland + Dallas + Denver « Detroit + Fort 
Worth - Helena - Houston + Jacksonville 
Kansas City, Mo. - Little Rock + Los Angeles 









\ OWNED 
\ SURPLUS 














GMC 6 x 6 truck. Capacity—100 G.P.M. 


Distillation Unit—Cleaver-Brooks make, gaso- 
line power, 2’ pump, mounted on trailer. Capacity — 
2,000 gals. per day. 


Also some units for the distillation of salt water, mounted 
on skids and available as separate units. 








\ GOVERNMENT 


NISTRATION 


Louisville * Minneapolis « Nashville » New 
Orleans * New York * Oklahoma City 
Omaha «+ Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. 
Richmond + St. Louis + Salt Lake City + San 
Antonio + San Francisco * Seattle + Spokane 
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HERE THEY ARE 
THE ORIGINAL 


VGU04 
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The uppers are waterproof elk ...for greater 
hunting and fishing utility. That's the only 
difference between these boots and the 
famous rugged and comfortable Paratroop- 
er Jump Boots, made by Corcoran during 
the war. 





AlJl widths 
4-13% 
AA-EEE 





i Il these 
No other boot gives you @ 
EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES 


@ Made of soft liable elk with extra heavy oil water- 
¢ ) 
ade of « Pp t tr y ov 












proofing 
I] 10 inch height give sae 
: on aced construction gives ideal walking —_ 
2s eve 
> Sp -cial heel and toe construction prevents — . 
p4 - nter, box toe and bottom filler all leather. - 
ou q 


1s made of steel. 


s proper support 


lity. Outside tap 
@ Middle sole is leath aliny: sone 

ae bber, sewed to middle sole in 

4s ru . 

nailed clear through to mse 
@ Special Goodyear rub 


ness and reduces hazard of tnpp'ng 





At this Amazing 
Low Price 


These boots are not govern- 
ment surplus stock. We con 
offer them ot this unusual tow 
price only by selling direct 
to you. Money bock if not 
Pe Mee oe 






Postage 


Postoge Only isC OO 


peceaas” 





INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 
Please rush a pair of Paratroop Hunting Boots. 


Check [1 Money Order ( for $9.87 is enclosed. I 
will pay postage C.O.D. 


Name. 
Addr 











Size and width of Shoe 
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U. S. FORESTER DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FAO 


STUART B. SHOW, regional for- 
ester in charge of the national forests 
of California for the past 20 years, 
is leaving U. S. government employ 
to become deputy director and chief 
silviculturist in the forestry and for- 
est products branch of the United Na- 
tions Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Show will report for duty to 
his new chief, Marcel Leloup, direc- 
tor of the FAO forestry branch and 
former director of the French De- 
partment of Waters and Forests, at 
the FAO international headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., October 1. 

Mr. Show began his Forest Service 
career as a day laborer on the Shasta 
National Forest in 1906. He was 
graduated from Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, took a master’s degree in for- 
estry at Yale, and in 1910 was ap- 
pointed a technical forest assistant on 
the Shasta. For the next 36 years, 
he served continuously in various 
posts in one region, California, a 
rare record among federal foresters. 

Mr. Show won widespread recog- 
nition in forestry research, as a sil- 
viculturist, in fire control and as a 
writer on forestry and allied sub- 


THE Board of Directors of The 
American Forestry Association has 
named the following members to 
serve as the Committee on Elections 
to nominate officers of the Associa- 
tion for 1947: 

Dr. C. C. Woodbury, secretary, Na- 
tional Arboretum Advisory Council; 
R. E. McArdle, assistant chief, in 
charge of state and private forestry, 
U. S. Forest Service; and J. C. Nel- 
lis, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. 

Officers to be elected for 1947 will 
include the president, 21 honorary 
vice-presidents, the treasurer and 
four directors, one for a term of one 
year, one for a term of two years, 
and two for terms of three years. 

The directors to be nominated are 
for the expiring terms of Frederick 
P. Champ of Utah, Karl T. Frederick 
and Frank E. Mullen of New York, 





-———— MORE INFORMATION ON FOREST RESOURCE APPRAISAL 


In preparation for publication are the following reports and summaries 
of the work of The American Forestry Association’s Forest Resource 
Appraisal: (1) A summarization of the major findings and analyses of the 
appraisal; (2) a collection of special reports on various phases of the 
study, such as industrial forest management, state forests, farm forests, 
federal forest management, forest fire, taxes and timber management, 
forest regulation, public forest ownership, and forest credit; and, (3) 
in book form, individual state appraisals, more than 20 of which have 
been published in AMERICAN FORESTS. 


jects. As a Forest Service adminis- 
trator, he contributed through a 
quarter century to the effort to build 
up public support for forest conser- 
vation on the West Coast. 





Stuart B. Show 


AFA COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS NAMED 


and the unexpired term of Glenn L. 
Martin of Maryland, whose resigna- 
tion will become effective December 
31. 

Though the Committee on Elec- 
tions will nominate a slate, the By- 
Laws of the association provide that 
members may make nominations for 
any of the offices to be filled, inde- 
pendent of those made by the com- 
mittee. The By-Laws provide that 
such independent nominations must 
be signed by not less than 25 mem- 
bers of the Association in good stand- 
ing, and must reach the Committee 
on Elections at 919 Seventeenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. 
C., not later than November 1, 1946. 
The slate, with any independent nom- 
inations made by the membership. 
will be offered by letter-ballot vote 
to the members of the Association 
not later than December 1, 1946. 
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Management's -eye-view of the 


Santa Fe 








View from fireman's seat inside cab of one of Santa Fe's great fleet of Diesel locomotives. Engineer sits at right. 


Many of the fine things you are enjoying and are Coupling long experience with mature vision, he 
about to enjoy on the Santa Fe are the direct result translates new ideas into action with immediate 
of riding the line rather than riding an office chair. decision which is both practical and timely. 

You can see more railroad from the cab of a This practical “Management’s-eye-view” has led 
locomotive than you can from a typewritten re- to the straightening of curves, improved roadbeds, 
port. It all goes to prove that foresight is better new bridges and many other things which pay off 
than hindsight. in terms of better service for both passengers and 

That’s why you so often find the top executives shippers. It has led also to improvements of design 
of Santa Fe at the “head-end” of Santa Fe trains. and handling in the locomotives themselves. 
They ride in front by desire and by design to see From time to time during the next few months, 
what lies ahead. Santa Fe will announce a number of new features 


The modern railroad executive, who has grown improving its service and 





up with tracks and trains and who has spent a equipment. Watch for 
large part of his life in railroading, looks at a sec- 
tion of track not in terms of ties and rails but in 
terms of the possible improvements for better 


service to shippers and passengers. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 
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Regardless of type or size—every tree gives way to the cutting power of the Mall 
Gasoline Engine Chain Saw. Whether it is as hard as oak . . . or as soft as cedar 

. a tree can be felled faster and with better direction with this modern power 
saw. Interchangeable cutting chains and guide plates increase the cutting capacity 
of a Model 6 Chain Saw from 3 to 6 feet, and a hand lever adjusts the chain to any 
angle, facilitating bucking operations. The Mall Gasoline Engine Chain Saw can 
be carried anywhere a man can walk. There are no compressor or generator sets 
to transport—no hose or cable lines to untangle. Its powerful, 2-cycle gasoline 
engine starts easily in any weather and runs all day on very little fuel. A handle 
throttle places control at the operator’s fingertips and an automatic clutch 
engages and starts the saw as soon as the motor is speeded up. Pneumatic and 
Electric Models are also available. 


Ask for name of nearest distributor. Demonstrations can be arranged. 


CHAIN SAW DIVISION 





MALL TOOL COMPANY 
7777 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 


Mall 


My PORTABLE 
wic-s ==) POWER 
TOOLS 







Mall Gasoline Engine Chain Saw 
Available in many cutting capacities. 





MEMBERSHIP NOMINATIONS 


Date 





The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
919 17th Street N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C.: 
I nominate for membership in The American Forestry Association: 


hE ee i ae 


City and State dinitiss shashadliiadi thactbihiniceke ipbscdaceetiseStinintte ace 
Business or Profession 
I nin scernensinilstiadhiibini 
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Heads USFS Private 
Forestry Division 


Recently awarded the Legion of 
Merit for war services in China and 
Japan, Arthur H. Spillers has been 
named chief of the division of pri- 
vate forestry in the Washington office 
of the U. S. Forest Service. 





Arthur H. Spillers 


Spillers entered military service in 
1942 in the Engineer Corps. Shortly 
afterward, he was sent to China to 
organize, in cooperation with Chung- 
king government scientists, an eng)- 
neer intelligence service for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information of mili- 
tary value on the terrain and topog- 
raphy of the interior of China. Fol- 
lowing the armistice, he was trans- 
ferred to Japan where he organized 
the forestry branch of the Natural 
Resources Section of General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters _ staff. 


Honkers 
(From page 463) 


of the honkers of Horse Shoe Lake. 

Fortunately, the game code for 
1945 was so written that the season 
could be closed by order of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior when the total 
kill in Alexander County reached 
5,000 geese. Had previous regula- 
tions been in effect, the Horse Shoe 
Lake flock might now be flapping its 
angel wings with the dodo. 

The 1945 season opened at noon 
of November 24 with an earsplitting 
volley of scattergun artillery. One 
farm leased 35 pits, 150 yards apart. 
two hunters to a pit—$700 worth of 
honker hungry hunters. 

When shooting stopped four and 
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Dryas Cledliial Plarigs 


WEATHER RESISTANT 


conus =Ss SSS ALL TYPES FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


LOW COST 


ture, steam or combustible 
dust. 
Electrical fittings of every description are now available to industry, 
electrical contractors, wholesalers and dealers. Hundreds of items 
of standard and special equipment are included in this surplus 
inventory — in many instances the special items are readily adapt- 
able to other uses or needs. 











SAFETY 
SWITCHES 


Single and Multiple 
switches. All ratings 
and types. 


All fittings and equipment are being sold at bargain prices repre- 
senting a very real saving to purchaser. Prompt delivery is assured. 


A partial list of available electrical fittings and equipment is given 





4 here: 
Condulets Power Conversion Equipment 
Switches Sub-station Equipment 
PANEL Panelboards Protective Equipment 
BOARDS Connectors Pole-line Hardware 
Special Electrical Motors Plastic Insulating Sheets 
sigan ll Wiring Devices Hundreds of Other Items 
electrical services 
and voltages. Send this coupon to your nearest WAA Regional Office: 





; | AM INTERESTED IN THE FOLLOWING: 
PLASTIC INSULATING 
SHEETS | ITEMS DESCRIPTION 

Laminated plastic sheets and tubes l 

for electrical uses. | Ie Le a Een ee re ar er meer ey er eee ee 
| en ewn 
i : 
l 
| Name... 
| Firm... 
i Address . 
I ee Deine se re State... 





EXPORTERS: 
Both All ne Fittings .and Equipment are 
solder and solderiess subject to priority regulations. VETERANS Most surplus property is available to the export 
types. OF WORL D WAR II are invited to - certified market. erchandise in short supply is with- 
at the War Assets Administration Certifying held from export, and if such items appear in 
Office serving their area and then to purchase this advertisement they will be so identified by 


the material offered herein. an asterisk. 


War Ass 


Offices located at: Atlanta - Birmingham 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Cleveland + Dallas - Denver + Detroit + Fort 
Worth + Helena + Houston + Jacksonville 
i Konses City, Mo. « Little Rock + Los Angeles 


a, 


Ap MINISTRATION 


GOVERNMENT | 7 tovisville - Minneapolis - Nashville » New 
Orleans + New York + Oklahoma City 
Omohe + Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. 
Richmond + St. Louis + Solt Loke City + Son 
Antonio + Son Francisco + Seattle + Spokane 691-2 
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Production is increased— 
with less man power—when # 
the Lowther C-Saw goes to ¥ 
work! Trees are felled—logs 
bucked and limbs cut with such 
ease and speed that with the 
Lowther C-Saw—one man be- 
comes a crew! 


THE NEW "'C-SAW” TECHNIQUE 
USED IN FELLING TREES WITH THE 
LOWTHER C-SAW ABSOLUTELY ELIMI- 
NATES PINCHING AND DROPS THE 
TREE EXACTLY WHERE YOU WANT IT 


HERE'S THAT | HELP YOU NEED! 










says Rocco Caprio, Woods Boss, who 
operates in the rocky hills of Penn. 


“The Lowther C-Saw has been a great 
help to us during this labor shortage. 
We have been able to almost double our 
production of pulpwood 
with fewer men. It is 
easy and economical 


to + eceead 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 
141 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Please send me circular J86. 


Name 


Address 











SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Enclosed find $4.00 for one year’s subscription to AMERICAN 
FORESTS (Including Membership in The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation). Please send it to: 


Name .- 
Street ___ 


City and State__ 








a half hours later, 1,400 Canada 
geese had been killed in an area of 
a little over 10 square miles. More 
than 300 an hour, more than 5,a min- 
ute, had been tumbled out of the 
sky by hunters’ guns. Added to these 
were several hundred birds crippled 
but not bagged. The kill in this one 
day equaled the total kill for the sea- 
son of 1938. 

At the close of the second day, the 
federal government took action. It 
allowed only three more half days of 
hunting. But in the five half days, the 
kill amounted to 5.150 geese, nearly 
five per minute of shooting, about 
one-fifth of the flock. 

Unusual behavior of the Horse 
Shoe Lake geese was partly respon- 
sible for the heavy kill. 

“Every morning of the shooting 
season it was easily possible to walk 
up on geese within easy gunshot 
range without any effort to stalk 
them,” reported Arthur S. Hawkins. 
at the time an on-the-spot observer 
for the Illinois Natural History Sur- 
vey. “The day following the shoot- 
ing one could stand in the open wear- 
ing a red coat and have many geese 
fly within 30 yards. At one farm— 
and this happened every day of 
shooting—some birds alighted in a 
field surrounded by pits and sat there 
among decoys while their fellows 
were killed within 100 yards. When 
one of a pair was killed, the other 
was so disturbed that it lost control 
and was itself killed. Families when 
broken up behave similarly.” 

Hawkins saw two of five geese 
killed and one crippled. The two re- 
maining birds alighted in a field sur- 
rounded by pits from which shots 
were being fired. They were crippled 
when’ they attempted to leave. A sin- 
gle bird, after being shot at twice, 
circled the field and was killed when 
it landed among the decoys of the 
hunter who had twice shot at it. 

Such suicidal behavior is under- 
standable only after knowing some- 
thing of the background and habits 
of the Horse Shoe Lake flock. These 
geese are not dumb or crazy as has 
been charged. Like all other Canada 
geese, they are highly intelligent 
birds with a distinct capacity for 
learning. They are simply the victims 
of their intelligence, their natural 
reactions, and an unfortunate situa- 
tion. Through close and friendly con- 
tact with men on the refuge, and on 
the adjoining land before the open- 
ing of the season, they have come to 
regard all men as their friends. They 
cannot quickly unlearn what they 
have so thoroughly learned. They 
are smart, but not smart enough to 
know that man the friend can sud- 
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Light Flashes 


at Timed Intervals % 





for better management 
and engineering 


THE FAIRCHILD HELIOTROPE . . . revolving mirrors 
.. . a photo-electric cell . . . and electric motor. The 
Heliotrope is an instrument of wonderful precision. 
But most important, it is an invaluable new tool for 
use in establishing triangulation networks ; hence it is 


now an important link in the Fairchild Aerial Survey. 


HELIOTROPE MIRRORS revolve in the vertical and 
horizontal planes at constant speed . . . reflecting 
sunlight in every direction each half-revolution. 
Hence, with a Heliotrope set up at one control sta- 
tion, light flashes can be intercepted at predictable 
intervals by Theodolite cross-hairs at any other con- 
trol station. The battery-powered Heliotrope turns 


on and off automatically, operating unattended for 


as long as a month at a time. Sor Iudubliy, Commerce and Pidbled Markt 





i 20, Fairchild has served clients the world 
THE FAIRCHILD ORGANIZATION has played a notable Sante SE SRS Ss MeN Chane See See 
. conducting domestic and expeditionary aerial sure 
role in the development of the tools and procedures veys in the fields of: 
upon which the Modern Aerial Survey is based. Use Petroleum Highways Taxation 
Siages E : : Mining Railroads Harbors 
the Fairchild photogrammetric consultation service Geology Traffic Flood Control 
h , en Forestry Utilities City Planning 
when planning a survey. Water Ways Pipe Lines Legal Evidence 
a e 


AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


(hiblageamméleic Engintet 


224 EAST ELEVENTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA « 21-21 FORTY-FIRST AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y, 
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The 
REFORESTATOR 


The Michigan State College Reforestator—capable 
under normal conditions of planting more than 
10,000 trees in an eight-hcur day — is NOW 
AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 





Equipped to use 7:00 x 20 truck tires. 
Price without tires, $590.00 f.0.b. Elsie, Michigan 





Manufactured by 


L. W. MERIAM CO. 


Elsie Airport - - - Elsie, Michigan 

















CONVERT JEEPS INTO LOW-COST 
SPEEDY, POWERFUL, FOREST 
GRASS AND BRUSH 


FIRE FIGHTERS! 


A proven BARTON- 
AMERICAN Front-Mount- 
ed Fire Pump on a Jeep 
gives you the most effec- 
tive and economical fire 
“truck” to be had. 





BATTLE 





denly turn into man the mortal en- 
emy. Even the booming of guns and 
the whistling of shot cannot con- 
vince them that any mortal creature 
can so quickly turn betrayer. 

The Horse Shoe Lake flock became 
sensational news back in 1939 and 
1940 when hunters in Alexander 
County took a toll of approximately 
30,000 birds bagged or mortally 
wounded. “This kill,” said Hawkins 
back in 1941, “is almost as large as 
the maximum goose population es- 
timated to have been within this area 
at any one time. It is twice the num- 
ber that wintered there in 1940-41. 
although the area is recognized as the 
most important Mississippi valley 
wintering ground north of the Gulf 
States. It equals one-sixth of the esti- 
mated total goose population of the 
Mississippi Valley.” 

What to do? No one back in 1939 
knew very much about the Canada 
geese of Horse Shoe Lake. No one 
knew very much about geese. Where 
was the breeding ground for the 
Horse Shoe Lake honkers? Were they 
an isolated flock? Or were they part 
of a larger flock that wintered up 
and down the valley? Where else 
were they subjected to heavy shoot- 
ing? What were the age and sex 















Now, with the new JEEP, you can have a fire “truck” 
that can go places other equipment cannot. Actual war 
service proved the JEEP as a tough, dependable utility 
truck. Twenty-six years of service has proven BARTON- 
AMERICAN FRONT MOUNTED PUMPS as the most 
dependable on the job. Write for Bulletin 75J. 


Available in sizes from 60 to 500 GPM for pressures 
up to 600 pounds. Can be used on any commercial 
chassis — installed in only a few hours. 


AMERICAN-MARSH PUMPS, INC. 


CREEK, 


MICHIGAN 
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QUICK, EASY LOGGING WITH BIGGER PROFITS! 


MERICA today faces an urgent need for lumber. The demand is great. Speed 
A is essential. The right kind of equipment is a prime necessity. Make a “LOG- 
GERS DREAM” your best paying investment. “LOGGERS DREAM” is proving 
its worth in hustling logs out of the woods. These machines cover logging roads 


from landing to landing, at high speed, and are ready with plenty of tractive effort 
for off-the-road movement over rough, soggy ground. 


F you have skidding, loading and travel problems and need to do more work 


with fewer men, check these advantages now enjoyed by owners of “LOGGERS 





DREAM.” ‘ 
e Travels at Truck Speeds on the Highways. 
slain e Quick and easy to set up and take down. 
A FEW USERS OF qt y 
“LOGGERS DREAM” e Useful for heavy lifting and towing. 


e Handles easily in steep or marshy lands. 
Southern Pine Lumber 


Co., Diboll, Tex.; Green- e Bunches from any direction up to 500 feet. 


ville Veneer & Crate Co., e Quick selective stacking and loading. 
Goommnio, Pls. Thame e Rehaul saves time across rough land and bogs. 
son Plywood Corp., Fay- 


etteville, N. C.; Holly 
ae See Site. Sy Write us for information about equipment to meet your special needs. 
Hill, S. C.; E. L. Bruce 


Co., Bruce, Miss.; Darby 
Lumber Co., Memphis, 


ciae'usrez | TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 


inten Cheon, Sn, ant Specialized Saw Mill & Logging Machinery 
many others! 
: LOUISVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
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Rough Roads? 








Ride the Rails! 


“Light Inspection” 
Pedal Cars 


fill a special need for log- 
. ging camps, as well as 
mines and railroads. 


If your roads are rutted 
or wet these cars furnish 
ideal transportation. 


Increase the efficiency of 
your supervisory and tech- 
nical personnel. 


* Built to any gauge 


* Accessories: Basket or 
extra front seat 


LIGHT INSPECTION 
CAR WORKS 


Hagerstown, Indiana 


Since 1895 














ratios—that is, were enough young 
surviving each year and were the 
sexes nearly enough equal in num- 
bers to assure replacements in the 
flock? How much shooting could a 
flock of geese stand? And were the 
legends true that geese do not breed 
until they are two years old, that they 
mate for life, and that a goose will 
seek death if its mate has been killed? 

Paul S. Smith, federal game man- 
agement agent stationed in southern 
Illinois, knew as many of the an- 
swers as anyone else, but he didn’t 
know them all. Concerned for the 
safety of the flock, he drew the at- 
tention of federal and state agencies 
to the serious threats against it. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service assigned 
Robert Smith, flyway biologist, to 
follow the flock in the Mississippi 
River Valley and in Canada. The 
State Department of Conservation 
studied the needs of the flock and 
sought to increase the size of the 
refuge. The Natural History Survey 
set up a study program that included 
banding and censusing of the birds. 
Begun by Hawkins, it was carried on 
by William H. Elder and later by 
Harold C. Hanson. Some of Elder’s 
findings have already been published. 
Hanson is now working on a bulle- 
tin that will add much to the knowl- 
edge of the Canada goose in Illinois 
and elsewhere. 

Banding studies have shown that 
the Horse Shoe Lake geese spend the 
nesting season in the Canadian mus- 
keg country west of James Bay and 
Hudson Bay. Here they are sub- 
jected to further kills, for they fur- 
nish one of the few chances the native 
Indians have of relieving a monot- 
onous fish diet. Totaling about one- 
third of the Mississippi flyway geese, 
the honkers of Horse Shoe Lake 
seem to be a relatively exclusive lot, 
associating very little with other 
flocks of the flyway. Severe over- 
shooting of this flock for a number 
of years might very naturally elim- 
inate Alexander County 
ing forever. 

Studies of Hawkins, Elder and 
Hanson revealed that overshooting of 
the Horse Shoe Lake flock for seven 
consecutive years so unbalanced the 
sex and age ratios that non-breeders 
exceeded breeders by a much wider 
margin in 1945 than in 1939. Haw- 
kins estimates that the flock has few- 
er than 3,000 breeding females this 
year. The size of the pre-hunting sea- 
son flock dropped from an estimated 
45,000 in 1939 to 25,000 in 1945. 
Because the goose does not mate until 
its second year or later, and because 
the size of its clutch is smaller, its 


goose shoot- 


recovery from overshooting is slower 
than in most other game birds. 

Like other aristocrats, the Canada 
goose is a Slave to tradition. It re- 
turns year after year to the same 
nesting ground and the same win- 
tering ground. It nests in the same 
kinds of places, eats the same kinds 
of food, reacts in the same ways to- 
ward men. What was good enough 
for dad and mother is usually good 
enough for the younger generation. 
Tradition changes, but it changes 
slowly in goose families. The geese 
of Horse Shoe Lake have let their 
tradition shift away from the nat- 
ural feeding places on the sandbars 
of the Mississippi, where the birds 
were scattered and relatively safe 
from hunters. Their tradition now 
is built around the soft life of the 
preserve, where for a few weeks each 
fall food is plentiful, and where 
nearby landowners are very kind to 
them—for a while. 

It is this tradition that bothers 
conservationists in their efforts to 
save this flock from serious deple- 
tion or even extirpation. A larger 
preserve—much larger—might do 
the job. But as long as “hunting 
clubs” can make $700 in an autumn 
afternoon, the price of suitable land 
will be too high for acquisition. A 
better long-range measure seems to 
be to scatter the flock, to send it back 
to the sandbars in the Mississippi, to 
replace its present tradition with the 
tradition it had when man was a 
known and recognized enemy instead 
of an unrecognized enemy in dis- 
guise. 

Goose hunting is prohibited in 
Alexander County this fall. The 
measure was taken by the federal 
government as a necessary and justi- 
fiable action in the desperate plight 
of an important natural resource. The 
situation is far from simple. Land- 
owning “goose clubs” in returning 
to usual farming practices will suffer 
some damage to their crops, and they 
will miss the revenue from the geese 
harvested on their acres. Hunters 
who like to do their shooting com- 
fortably and without much effort will 
object to the no-hunting signs. But 
the action of the federal government 
has the backing of most hunters and 
conservationists familiar with the sit- 
uation in southern Illinois. 

How long before the old sand-bar 
tradition can be restored to the Horse 
Shoe Lake flock is a question that 
not even a Quiz Kid can answer. But 
when—and if——it is restored, goose 
hunting will return to the spirit of 
the days when it was a river sport 
testing the hardihood and the skill 
of the hunter. 
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FORES1 PRODI ICTS 
You will want copy of the Second Edition of "Forest Products § my rah 


Research Guide” prepared by the National Lumber Manu- n! Appliad Rewenis 
facturers Association's Committee on Products and Research. 
It is the only publication of its kind, wherein all known organi- 
zations doing wood research are listed. The Committee is 
also planning research work in dimension stabilization and 
railway tie improvements. Those in charge are: 


C. D. DOSKER, Chairman J. R. BEMIS N. F. McGOWIN 
Louisville, Kentucky Prescott, Arkansas Chapman, Alabama 
L. O. TAYLOR H. F. JEFFERSON ABBOTT FOX 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Washington Iron Mountain, Mich. 
W. C. GEDDES WARD MAYER CHARLES HINES 
Winchester, Idaho Portland, Oregon Chicago, Illinois 

E. L. HEITERT O. R. MILLER LEE ROBINSON 
Ponchatoula, La. Portland, Oregon Mt. Vernon, Alabama 


The N.L.M.A. Hardwood Research Committee, now in its third year of operation, has six 
projects dealing with product improvement and waste utilization. Write for free copy of 
their interesting progress report, “How Research Creates New Markets for Hardwoods”. 
The Committee in charge is: 


one 





OMAR HILTON, Chairman JOHN VEACH ABBOTT FOX 
Warren, Arkansas Washington, D. C. Iron Mountain, Mich. 
CHESTER B. STEM JOHN J. REINECKE C. ARTHUR BRUCE 
New Albany, Indiana Washington, D. C. Memphis, Tenn. 

R. E. HOLLOWELL DAVID B. MORGAN JAMES A. WALLACE 
Indianapolis, Indiana Asheville, N. C. Jasper, Indiana 
EMMET VAUGHN HENRY WILLINS Cc. D. DOSKER 
Knoxville, Tenn. Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Kentucky 


The Product Development Shop and Wood Chemistry Labora- 
tory of our affiliate, Timber Engineering Company, have expert 
staffs and modern equipment for commercial testing. Now in 
their third year of operation they have completed or have 
in process 67 projects sponsored by associations and indi- 
vidual companies. 


e i NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION — WASHINGTON 6, D. C. ‘ 


® Please send me copy: 
( Second Edition "Forest Products Research Guide'—$2.00 per copy. 


g (1 “How Research Creates New Markets for Hardwoods''—Free. 
WT 1 Name — , 

2 Company 
s Address 


>: 
> 
=~ ae ee ee 
































AERMOTOR 


Steel Towers are 
specially con- 
structed to save 
time and labor in 
erection. They are 
built to fit—with 
bolt holes which 
always match 
perfectly. This 
makes erection 
quicker and easier 
by eliminating 
delays and extra 
expense. Designed 
and built by men 
long skilled in this 
work, AERMOTOR 
Steel Towers are a recognized 
standard of value wherever towers 
are used. 

@ Superior galvanizing after 
complete fabrication insures long 
life. Besides, AERMOTOR Steel 
Towers enjoy an enviable reputation 
for exceptional strength and safety. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Forestry Fiasco in the Philippines 
(From page 479) 


and later during the campaign of lib- 
eration. 

On Leyte Island a forestry office 
was organized in November 1943, 
under the Free Leyte Government of 
Colonel Ruperto Kangleon. The of- 
fice was headed by Macario A. Mari- 
ano. formerly with the Bureau of 
Forestry who had fled to the island 
after helping destroy the sawmill of 
the Sta. Clara Lumber Company at 
the outbreak of war. Headquarters 
were established in the mountains of 
Macrohon. The forestry office was 
instrumental in keeping forest de- 
struction to a minimum and in mini- 
mizing the quantity of timber that 
went to the Japanese. This govern- 
ment held out against the Japs until 
the landing of the Americans on 
Leyte in October 1944. 

A forest district office was organ- 
ized under the authority of General 
William Fertig of the 10th Military 
District. which embraced the whole 
island of Mindanao. In charge of 
Forester Angel C. Mallonga, its juris- 
diction included the provinces of 
Lanao, Occidental Misamis and Zam- 
boanga. 

The personnel of this office per- 


formed general administrative work, 
patrol and public relations activities, 
and issued licenses and permits. It 
granted kaingin permits to evacuees 
for raising foodstuffs, collected 
charges from illegally cut timber and 
other forest products. Cinchona bark 
obtained from Bukidnon plantation 
was received in Lanao and contrib- 
uted greatly to the control of malaria 
among the people. 

The forest station at Plaridel, Oc- 
cidental Misamis, functioned from 
1942 under Ranger Santiago Morao. 
It maintained a close patrol of the 
sea coasts and prevented the flow of 
forest products to Japanese-held ter- 
ritories. Japanese pressure forced the 
office to move numerous times. And 
whenever the Japs came, the station 
served as a jail for guerilla suspects. 

On Panay Island, the Japanese con- 
trolled the towns and cities along the 
coast, but the interior remained un- 
der the Commonwealth Government. 
Ranger Vicente G. Gobuyan opened 
a forestry office there in April 1942. 
Because of the danger of Japanese 
raids, records were kept handy in 
bamboo joints and glass jars, ready 
to be thrown into the underbrush at 

















The Shadow Between 
Hopes...and Homes 


The hopes of yesterday seemed so simple of attainment. But the 
shadow of millions of trees still falls between those bright hopes 
and fulfillment . . . trees yet to be harvested, milled to lumber and 


shipped. 


Organizations such as Pope & Talbot have the mills, the ability, 


the experience .. . 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES * 461 MARKET STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 5 


POPE TALBOT, INC. 
LUMBER DMISION 


and appreciation of their responsibility to the 
Nation. Their success in accelerating the housing program depends 
in large part upon speedy release of timber lands . 


in full conformity with a sound forest program. 


. . developed 
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HOW TO PURCHASE: 


1. If you can claim a priority, 
obtain your priority certificates 
at the nearest W.A.A. Certify- 
ing Office. Contact the W.A.A. 
office below for Certifying Office 
address and make application to 
purchase. 

2.If you do not have priority 
status simply call any WALA. 
Office below; state the approxi- 
mate KW rating you desire and 
the type of machine. You will 
be told where the machines you 


wish may be seen and how to 
complete purchase. 


3.If the equipment you wish is 
not availab [ in your local 
W.A.A. Regional Office—ask to 
have national inventories 
checked by the W.A.A. Inter- 
Regional Division of your local 
office and wait for notification 
of availability. 


War Asser 


Offices | 
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GENERATOR SETS 


Many Generator Sets, produced by well known manufacturers 
are now available from government-owned surplus. The majority 
of them are new, unused sets. Used sets in good condition are 
also available at reduced prices. The following types provide a 
rugged, dependable, economical source of electric power for: 
Stand-by Units 
Small Machine Shops 
Saw Mills Carnivals and Fairs 
Radio Stations Mobile Power Units 
Rural and Farm Installations 


ALTERNATING CURRENT: 50 and 60 cycles; single and three 
phase; 120-480 volts; 114 kva. and up; priced from $250 up. 


DIRECT CURRENT: 24, 110 and 220 volts; 14 to 40 KW; priced 
from $80 up. 


Summer Camps 
Trailer Camps 


The units are compact — versatile 
available to your nearest W 
Write, wire or phone today. 


built to endure. They are immediately 
ar Assets Administration Regional Office. 


All Portable Generator Sets are subject to 
regulations. VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 
are invi te be certified at the War Assets 
Administration Certifying Office serving their 
area and then to purchase the equipment offered 


herein. 
EXPORTERS: 


The War Assets Administration solicits your in- 
quiries. Communicate with your foreign clients 
promptly. 


riority 


All items are subject to prior sale. 


-, GOVERNMENT Louisville - Minneapolis + Nashville » New 





Boston - Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Cleveland - Dallas » Denver + Detroit + Fort 
Worth + Helena + Houston + Jacksonville 
+ Little Rock + Los Angeles 


Kansas City, Mo. 







Orleans - New York + Oklahoma City 
OWNED Omaha + Philadelphia - Portland, Ore. 
Richmond «< St. Louis + Salt Lake City + San 





SURPLUS Antonio - San Francisco + Seattle - Spokane 
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An Asphalt 


Wound Dressing 
1 gal. reetangular 
$ 


5 gal. drums 


FOB Detroit 


BARTLETT 
TREE PAINT 


















made 


equipped 


iubrication 


Base Tree 





1.70 gal. 
1.20 gal. 


bushings for 


BARTLETT 
Compound-lever 
TREE TRIMMER 


Tree Trimmer head now 
entirely of 
forged steel for 
strength and 
New welded steel 
decrease weight and give 
greater protection against 


pole breakage. Pulley is 


drop- 
added 
endurance. 
traps 


with Ojilite 
built-in 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3019 EB. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan 
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FOREST RESOURCES 


of the 


DOUGLAS FIR REGION 


By BURT P. KIRKLAND 


Price $1.00 


Must reading for everyone in- 
terested in timber supply and 
use of forest land in the Pacific 


Northwest. 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


919 - 17th St., N.W. 


ASSOCIATION 


Wash. 6, D. C. 
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a moment's notice. 

The office tried its best to counter- 
act the effects of the proclamation by 
the governor of Antique declaring 
the entire province an agricultural 
zone and open to entry and occupa- 
tion. It cooperated with guerilla 
treasury offices in collecting rentals 
and fees from forestry permittees. 

Various other forestry offices con- 
tinued in existence in territory not 
held by the Japanese. Among these 
were Cauayan Forest Station, under 
Ranger Pablo Umadhay, and Hinoba- 
an Station, under Ranger Martin R. 
Reves. on Negroes Island. 

During the bitter battle for Ba- 
taan in 1942. the desperate plight of 
the Filipino-American defenders was 
aggravated by a malaria epidemic 
which, due to a shortage of quinine. 
struck down as many as 85 percent 
of the men in some units. Ironically. 
one of the stricken was Colonel Ar- 
thur F. Fischer. for years director of 
the Bureau of Forestry and under 
whom the cinchona plantation in Bu- 
kidnon was started and developed. 

During the final desperate days, 
Colonel Fischer persuaded General 
Wainwright to permit him to go to 
Bukidnon and gather bark from the 
plantation trees, reduce it to powder 
form and ship it back to Bataan. He 
succeeded in reaching Bukidnon and. 
with the help of foresters formerly 
under him, was well started in his 
work when Bataan fell. Unable to 
get the quinine back to his comrades. 
it was decided, in view of the fact 
that the quinine supply from Java 
was cut off, to establish a cinchona 
plantation on friendly soil. So with 
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seeds from the Bukidnon plantation, 
Colonel Fischer launched upon his 
now famous trip to the United States 
(see AMERICAN Forests for July 
1942). Eventually, a plantation was 
established in Costa Rica. 

But if Colonel Fischer’s efforts 
were too late to be of help to the 
Bataan defenders, the Bukidnon plan- 
tation proved very helpful to guerilla 
forces and civilians in Mindanao, 
who made extensive use of the cin. 
chona_ bark. 

Some of this bark found its way to 
Australia and the United States via 


submarines. The greater portion, 
however. was manufactured _ into 


crude quinine pills which helped both 
guerillas and civilians to fight ma- 
laria. Incidentally, Forester Gil M. 
Altamirano, the Bureau of Forestry 
field manager of the cinchona planta- 
tion, and himself a guerilla officer. 
was caught and killed Ly the Japs. 
On October 20, 1944, the Ameri- 
can liberation forces landed on Leyte 
Island. This was the signal awaited 
for a general movement against the 
Japanese. Soon, everywhere in the 
Islands a period of chaos, terrorism, 
sabotage and reprisals ensued. Gov- 
ernment offices were abandoned and 
all semblance of peace and order dis- 
appeared. Many forest officers, for 
years surreptitiously connected with 
underground movements, openly took 
active part in guerilla work. Wher- 
ever Americans landed there were 
usually partisan bands and some for- 
est officers to assist and guide them. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, 
engaged in an orgy of burning, loot- 
ing, massacre and general destruc- 
tion. The Bureau of Forestry build- 
ing burned during the battle of Ma- 
nila. The Division of Forestry 
Investigation building at Los Banos, 
Laguna. was set on fire by the 
Japanese. Throughout the Islands 
many other forestry offices were de- 
stroyed. Thus were lost research 
data, valuable records and maps; and 
at the School of Forestry at Los 
Banos the library, herbarium and 
museum building and equipment. 
Filipino forest officers not only 
were in the partisan movement but 
actually organized guerilla units 
which aided immeasurably in stiffen- 
ing the moral fiber of the Filipinos 
and rendered valuable intelligence 
and actual combat aid to the Ameri- 
can liberation forces. Their list of 
dead is shockingly long. Of a tech- 


nical force of 589 men at the out- 
break of war, 90 were either killed 
in action or died in prison or of tor- 
ture or sickness. 

Here is just a glimpse at the ree- 
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SOUTHERN 
PuULPWooD 
CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Supported by the Pulpwood Industry in the South: 


1. To promote good forest practices on all wood- 
lands throughout the region, whether owned by 
the industry or others. 


2. To promote development of improved pulpwood 
harvesting methods. 


Cut Conservatively 
Prevent Fires 


Grow More Timber 


1501 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
ATLANTA 3 (GEORGIA 



































PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL 

CONSULTING SERVICE 

IN FOREST INDUSTRY 
MANAGEMENT 


FOREST LAND MANAGEMENT sand 
DEVELOPMENT of WESTERN PROP- 
ERTIES for EASTERN OWNERS 


Appraisals (forest and mill properties). 
Timber Cruising and Inventories. 


Engineering (specializing in logging engi 
neering). 


Forest Fire Protection and Control Plans. 
Tree Farm Programs 





Public Relations 
TIMBERLANDS SALES, PURCHASES 
and EXCHANGES. 


Forester Engineer 


CHARLES O. MARSTON 


Forest Factor 
960 Willamette St., Eugene, Oregon 
Phones 1592-J and 1465-R 














INGERSOLL SHOVELS 


Blade Edges Guaranteed SPLIT-PROOF! 


Shovels, Spades and Scoops of TEM-CROSS 
Steel (Interlocking mesh-grain structure) are 
light, strong, and hold edge unusually well, 


INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation, New Castle, Indiana 
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ord: Forest Supervisor Justino Se- 
querra, who organized a strong guer- 
illa movement in Laguna and Toya- 
bas, was tortured several times and 
finally put to death. Ranger Recari- 
do Estrella, serving as a lieutenant 
colonel with the Cebu guerillas, met 
an unfortunate end. Forester Severo 
S. Ponce was hit by a shell during 
the battle of Manila. 

The list is long. And so is that of 
Filipino foresters who covered them- 


selves with glory—-and — survived. 
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Phil Avancena, for instance, while 
still a forestry student, was a terror 
to the Japanese with his Red Lion 
Division of guerillas. And Forest 
Guard Victorino Abello, who direct- 
ed the fire of the American fleet at 
Leyte. Using his knowledge of sema- 
phore, learned as a Boy Scout, he 
signalled to the fleet to pinpoint the 
Jap installations. 

Abello, and many others like him. 
symbolize the spirit of Filipino for- 
esters during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. 


Wild Nuts and the Berries 


‘From page 477) 


en down old tractor was a wonderful 
buy for $100, we bought Alexander 
for $35 because he bore only a slight 
resemblance to a farm implement. 
He had been sold to a junkman who 
tried to break him up and, in due 
time, hung him on another junkman 
who tried to do the some. We bought 
Alexander from the third junkman. 

I would like to say Alexander 
pulled us out of the woods, but father 
is a minister and objects to my lying. 
Swearing, he concedes, is sometimes 
excusable, but anyone who boasts of 














SANDVIK BOW SAWS 





MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 
SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of light- 
weight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw 
Steel, thin back, fast and easy 
cutting. 


Send fer Descriptive Folder 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK (7),N. Y. 

















Maximum efficiency 
and performance with 
any make and type 
of pump using 212” 
fire hose. 





a farm success is either an unpardon- 
able liar or is earning his living by 
a typewriter. At best, farming isn’t 
easy, but considerably less so is the 
farming of reclaimed land where 
poison ivy, brier and sumac are na- 
tive to the soil and grow faster than 
alien wheat, corn and oats, and where 
weeds thrive and honest vegetables 
wilt and die. I had to turn my 
ground four times before it yielded 
20 bushels to the acre—and the spare 
parts which dropped off Alexander 
when I cleared the field. 

I picked up pieces of Alexander 
all over the place. Deforestation is 
no easy job and pulling trees is not 
like pulling flowers. I would start 
out in the morning with Alexander. 
a tow chain, an ax, a grubbing hoe 
and a pocketful of stove bolts. I would 
back him through a bramble patch 
to a tree, get down, fix the chain, get 
back on the tractor, tug once to set 
the chain, edge the throttle wide 
open, and duck. If the chain didn’t 
part and wrap a loose end around 
my neck, it would bring the miscel- 
laneous upper limbs of a 20-foot tree 
about my ear. When the chain broke 
I would slip one end link through 
the other end link and fasten them 
with a stove bolt. 

The day would slip by with a dis- 


orderly procession of reluctant trees; 





LIFTS WATER 100 FEET 


W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 


one by one until my chain was made 
of stove bolts, my boots and hair 
were full of mud, my gloves and 
shirt tail slashed to ribbons and Alex- 
ander out of gas or off his tracks. 
Alexander wore out first. So many 
parts had fallen off of him he began 
to look like an outboard motor, and 
I thought it best to sell him before 
he lost the distinguishing marks of 
his species. I turned him in on the 
biggest Fordson I had ever seen, and 
presently regretted doing so. Alex- 
ander would pull until something 
broke, but Eddie, the Fordson wheel 


The new Champion Hi-Lift Suction Booster 
in action! The pumper, because of rough, 
impassable terrain can’t approach closer 
than 165 feet to the river bank. The water 
level in the river is 73 feet below the pump. 
Without the Hi-Lift Suction Booster this 
pumper could not get a drop of water from 
the river. 

But — using the Hi-Lift Booster this pumper 
can deliver 208 gallons of water per minute 
in a powerful, high pressure fire fighting 
stream. 

Will lift water at suction vertically in excess 
of 100 feet and horizontally from a distance 
of hundreds of feet. 











tractor, would snort and spin until 
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America’s Friendliest Resource 





In this fortunate land, generously endowed with 
all the wealth and resources to make a 
great and prosperous nation, one of Nature’s gifts 
stands out above all the rest. America’s forests, 
sensibly harvested by man, are a continuing, 
ever - increasing source of products for his 
varied needs. Truly, America’s forests 


are America’s fortune! 





EL. BRUCE CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 
for its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 
ee Pull PY 
f At Stel ane nT] On 


Positive Internal Brakes 


mama VBA =_— 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 


For Use Where Power is Not Prac- 
tical, Available, or Sufficient 


Two Ton “Lightweight’”—Weight 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton “General Utility’—We. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton “Special”—Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
—Adjustable length crank handle — anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers in principal U. S. and foreign citles gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle 4, Wash. 

















The WOODMAN’S PAL 


Outstanding brush axe for camp and 
country place. Betterand safer 
than a hand axe— cuts 
anything from 
briar to 
sapling. 








vr. CIAL MODFLS 
tor Sportsmen, Scouts, 
wmers and Servicemen. For sale 
y leading sporting goods dealers, 
* write for 20-page color manual. 
Enclose 0c for mailing. 


THE VICTOR TOOL CO. 


30410 CHAPEL TERRACE, READING, PA 








Publications 
DEALER & COLLECTOR; 

Firearms publication. $1.00 yearly 
Dealer & Collector, 71SL, 


WORLD-WIDE 
Foreign $2.00. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


Gea & No. 211 
Portable Electric 
Hand Lamp 


IDEAL FOR CAMPING .. HUNTING .. 
FISHING .. MOTORING. . and hundreds 
of other outdoor sports uses. Turns darkness 
into daylight—any time—anywhere. Light- 
weight, finest construction. Uses standard 
batteries. Write for folder on complete line 
and name of nearesi dealer. 

U-C LITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. JJ 1050 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22, III. 
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he worked himself into a lather of 
mud, and disappear, if | had let him. 

Razing trees with Eddie demanded 
a more dangerous technique. I had 
to pluck them by sheer momentum. 
I got a logging chain which had links 
like huge doughnuts. With this | 
would yank once in low to set the 
grab hook and get my distance; then 
| would back up for a running start 
in second gear; the split second I hit 
the end of the 15-foot chain I had to 
cut the gas, throw the clutch——and, 
of course, duck. 

Throwing the clutch out saved me 
buying Eddie expensive bridgework 
for his intimate cogwheels. Eddie 
still has his own teeth because of our 
dire necessity of avoiding fancy re- 
pair work. His only financial han- 
dicap was the initial outlay it took 
to get him. He cost $200 and the 
only way | could pay for him was to 
buy very young calves for $5 and 
either fatten them into $20 worth of 
veal in six weeks, or grow them into 
$100 cows in three years. At that 
time we had two cows we had raised, 
and father’s $40 problem. I began 
processing wholesale lots of calves on 
this milk stream. 

Father’s black cow was an awful 
lot of cow for $40; she was all cow. 
In fact, she had not one redeeming 
quality. Her god was her belly, and 
what she used for brains reached 
only to fear and paralyzed there. 
| bore with her low order of intelli- 
gence for the dubious privilege of 
wringing about six quarts of poor 
quality milk out of her. Also, she 
had a tremendous appetite for ex- 
pensive feed. Our little red cow gave 
twice as much rich milk, and was 
cheerful about it. 

When it costs $75 for the feed to 
raise a cow, it is valuable to have a 
guarantee that the cow will not be a 
$40 cow when you are through with 
her. I stopped messing with veal and 
began raising “bred for butter” cows. 
I now have 10 and certain incredul- 
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ous dairymen are paying for their 
skepticism. 

However, | followed my theory 
with more enthusiasm than caution 
and was presently caught between 
lumber on the hoof and a herd of 
valuable cows which had neither the 
necks nor the browsing habits of 
giraffes. Trees are bad for cows but 
they have to learn from experience, 
so two of my best cows, with long 
records of production, are familiarly 
known as “Hiccup and Burp.” 

Part of my difficulty had its be- 
ginning 30 years before in our 
first durable cow. She used to pick 
up the apples which rolled from un- 
der the orchard fence, wander off 
down the pasture and drop the seeds. 
By 1935 every one of those apple 
seeds was a lusty tree burdened with 
hard, indigestable, acid fruit. My 
cows wandered in a Garden of Eden; 
their milk stream was affected and 
my tender young calves began having 
symptoms too delicate to recount. 

We realized we were face to face 
with an emergency. I tied out the 
milk cows on three different ropes 
and while I was not untangling them 
| cut down trees. Then a couple of 
tramps stopped by. We didn’t call 
them tramps, though. We called them 
“providential labor” and we didn’t 
kid ourselves that they were not twice 
as useful as some of father’s rich 
parishioners. At opposite ends of a 
two-man saw, they mowed down ap- 
ple trees faster than I could pull them 
away with a tractor. 

All in all, it is not surprising that 
the offer of three walnut seedlings 
should fill me with consternation. 
The last time I had anything upset 
me so was the day I came in for 
lunch 15 minutes late for the news 
report and got an Arbor Day pro- 
gram on the Farm and Home Hour. 
I was late because I had been wres- 
tling a 10-inch elm whose roots had 
disrupted an old drain. 

I know I have no business writing 











Bull Dog 
Grabs 








Single and Double-Bit Axes—all standard patterns and weights. 


Buy from your dealer, but if he cannot supply you, write us. 








Cant Hooks 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO., Warren, Penna. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS— KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Forged Steel 


Swivels 
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THE URANIA LUMBER CO., LTD. 


URANIA, LOUISIANA 


Q. T. HARDTNER, PRESIDENT 
Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS— 
RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION AND CAR MATERIAL 
LONG AND HEAVY JOISTS AND TIMBERS 


Urania lumber now being produced on a sustained yield basis for the nation’s 
urgent postwar needs has the same features of quality and careful manufacture which 
have made it the preferred lumber of dealers, builders and industrial users for the past 


50 years. This shall continue to be our pledge. 


In spite of tremendous war drains, we are now able to supply much needed 
timber for the nation, because this fifty year old company has followed the practice of 


timber cropping its lands for nearly thirty years. 


Large stands of virgin timber remain, but cut-over lands have been reforested 
in such a manner that Urania is growing more timber than we are cutting—and tim- 


ber of a quality for which Urania is noted. 


Tree Farmers and Lumber Manufacturers 


MEMBERS SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHERN PINE INSPECTION BUREAU 
SOUTHERN HARDWOOD PRODUCERS 







































We offer a complete line of 
Forest and Xmas Tree Planting 
Stock 


Strong, sturdy, well-rooted Seedlings and Trans- 
plants for the conservationist, Timber-Operator, or 
other land-owner. ae TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 ~~ 

Write today for Spec Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock Price List. 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
Indiana, Penna. 











TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 
NURSER YMEN 


Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 























Nerway Spruce, Rea Ay! a, —. ae Maynad 
White Spruce, Colorade Spruce, 
reasonable and the cae GUARANTEED To tive. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY. DEPT. F. 
Fi rg, Maine 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitacs and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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TREE SEEDS sours 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 


S pecializing in the Pines 





ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 
BALDWIN - GEORGIA 
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tive. Covers ali 


HANDBOOK 
of TREES & oe 


and north of the Gulf States. 700 illus 
trations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 


LOWVILLE, N. Y. 
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this article, but it doesn’t hurt to 
know how the other half lives. After 
10 years living among too many trees 
and trying not to grow a prehensile 
tail, | have a strange aversion against 
exploring my ancestry. | am not 
cut out for a forest builder. Ours is 
the predatory existence with — or 
without—the berries. 


Planting Program 
(From page 486) 


lives, the plantations have had very 
little value. 

Technical assistance, _ therefore. 
where such species are involved, 
means the help of farm foresters or 
other technicians to guide the farmer 
in thinning, pruning and similar silvi- 
cultural operations to bring his plan- 
tation to a point where it has commer- 
cial value. Otherwise, the planting 
may merely cover up a sore spot in 
an eroded field and be worthwhile 
from an erosion control standpoint 
and from sentiment, but unless ade- 
quate technical follow-up is given. 
the plantation may never have much 
commercial value. 

The fact that the state foresters are 
willing to force the SCS out of busi- 
ness in order temporarily to enlarge 
their market for trees, indicates a 
rather limited demand for forest 
planting stock. On the other hand. 
all during World War II most SCS 
regions reported that the demand for 
trees was greater than could be sup- 
plied. Of course, that was demand 
for trees in a partly subsidized pro- 
gram, but on the whole it has also 
meant satisfactory plantations. The 
SCS reports a demand for 250 mil- 
lion trees through December 31. 
1945, for areas where farmers have 
agreed to stand all expenses of plant- 
ing and establishment of forest trees. 
except for the “incentive” planting 
stock and the technical assistance that 
are offered free. The total planting 
stock available in SCS nurseries and 
on state nurseries for farm planting 
is 57 million trees. In spite of this 
showing, the SCS is apparently being 
forced out of the tree production 
business. 

The experience of the SCS and of 
the Extension Service indicates that 
there is a tremendous potential de- 
mand for tree planting stock. Far- 
mers and other holders of land chiefly 
valuable for reforestation are in 
favor of tree planting. As a rule, 
however, they do nothing about it 
until stimulated to action by foresters 
or conservationists who point out 
the advantages, and especially where 
they are able to offer inducements of 








A REISSUE OF A PIONEER 
BOOK ON TIMBER LAW 


The new volume contains the com- 
plete original publication of 308 
pages with a Supplement of 50 
pages covering legislative en- 
actments and court deci- 
sions since the original 
printing. 


The Essentials of 
American Timber Law 
By J P. KINNEY, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


N this book the author has not 

only outlined the general princi- 
ples of the common law and statu- 
tory law as applied to trees and 
their products, and sketched the de- 
velopment of the law in America, 
but has also collected thousands of 
citations of court decisions inter- 
preting the common law, the Fed- 
eral statutes, and the statutes of 
various American states. Many 
British and Canadian decisions are 
also cited where applicable. 

Every chapter contains informa- 
tion that will prove of inestimable 
value to any one who desires to 
ascertain easily and quickly the 
fundamentals of American timber 
law, or who needs references to 
court decisions to support a well- 
founded view as to the law upon 
any particular point. 

CHaPTeR HeEapincs—Classifications 
of Property, Forms of Private Profes- 
sion of Land and Incidents Thereof. 
Trees and Timber as Property. The 
Liability of a Tenant as to Waste. 
The Doctrine of Waste as Applied to 
Timber. Remedies for Waste. Civil 
Liability for Trespass Upon Timber 
and for the Conservation of Timber 
Products, Statutory Civil Liability for 
Timber Trespass. Injury to Growing 
Trees as a Criminal Offense. Con 
tracts Regarding the Preparation 
and Manufacture of Timber Prod- 
ucts. Contracts for the Sale of Tim 
ber Products. The Inspection and 
Measurement of Timber Products. 
The Transportation of Timber Prod- 
ucts by Flotation. Standing Timber 
as Included in a Mortgage. Trees on 
a Boundary Line or in a Highway. 
Trees, Nursery Equipment, and Saw 
mills, as Fixtures. The Policy of the 
National Government in Regard to the 
Free Use of Timber Taken from Pub 
lie Lands. 


358 pages, 6 x 9. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $3. Please mail me 
a copy of KINNEY’S ESSENTIALS OF 
AMERICAN TIMBER LAW, with Supple- 
ment and Index bound as an integral part. 
City ond State 
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some public assistance. They need 
not only incentives but technical 
guidance which gives assurance of 
successful plantations. The weakness 
of the AAA program is that it sup- 
plies the incentive without technical 
assistance. The program of the 
states, under Clarke-McNary subsi- 
dies, provides the planting stock but 
without much incentive and with little 
technical guidance. 

The demand for forest tree plant- 
ing stock therefore depends upon 
what the public has to offer to the 
owner of land in need of planting. 
Educational programs will stimulate 
demand and produce large sales of 
stock, but the result in terms of acres 
of successful plantations may be 
small. The demand in this case will 
come from landowners well able to 
spend the money. The Agriculture 
Conservation Program payments will 
likewise result in considerable plant- 
ing activity, but not necessarily in 
the beginning of forest productivity 
on wasteland. 

What we need is a public policy 
which recognizes the responsibility 
of the public in successful reforesta- 
tion of denuded areas. The demand 
for forest tree planting stock can be 
stepped up to almost any amount 
that is set as a goal. On the basis of 
the public sharing the cost with the 
landowner and providing the tech- 
nical assistance to assure success, 
there will be no doubt about the 
annual demand for a billion or more 
trees for forest planting. 


Northern European 
Forest Union 


Up to 1939 there was a growing 
cooperation in forestry among Den. 
mark, Finland, Norway and Sweden. 
Every third year a northern forest 
congress had been held; 1931 in Nor- 
way. 1934 in Denmark, 1937 in 
Sweden. Arrangements made for one 
in 1940 in Finland were cancelled 
because of the war. 


At a conference held in Copen- 
hagen on May 28, 1946 this coopera- 
tion was revived and organized 
through the establishment of a North- 
ern Forest Union. The constitution 
of this union was drawn up by a 
board of representatives of the state 
forest services, forest owners associa- 
tions, silvicultural societies, forest re- 
search stations and the forest schools 
in Denmark, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden. 


The object of the Northern Forest 


y 


Before you buy—be sure to see 
Remington rifles and shotguns. 
It will pay you to wait until your 
local hardware or sporting goods 
dealer can make delivery. The com- 
plete Remington line includes shot- 
guns, 22 caliber rifles, and high 
power big game rifles. Each gun is 
backed by 130 years of gunmaking 
--- your assurance of dependability, 





Model 11 five shot autoload- 
ing shotgun. 12, 16 and 20 
gauges. . . . $85.45 
“Sportsman” three shot avto- 
loading shotgun. 12, 16 and 20 
gauges». - - + + $85.45 
Model 31 three or five shot 
pump action repeating shotgun. 
12, 16 and 20 gauges. $70.95 
Model 511 “‘Scoremaster”’ 
bolt action box magazine 22 
repeating rifle. . $17.15 





Model 512 ‘‘Sportmaster”’ 
bolt action tubular magazine 22 
repeating rifle. . . $22.85 


Model 121 “Fieldmaster”’ 
slide action 22 rifle. . $40.40 


Model 81 “Woodsmaster”’ 
high power autoloading rifle. 
- $109.40 


Model 141 “Gamemaster” 
slide action [repeating rifle for 
big game. . « «+ + $86.90 





long service, modern design and 
high quality. Millions of shooters 
depend upon the unfailing perform- 
ance of Remington guns. And . 
when a Remington gun is loaded 
with powerful Remington ammu- 
nition, you have an unbeatable 
combination that bags more game. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’’ 


Remington, cL 


Wsadsmaster, Gamemaster, Sportsman, Scoremaster, Sportmaster, and Fieldmaster 
are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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SALESMEN ut coun 
Nationally Rnounfllanufacturer 


Build up a business of your own with Nationally 
Advertised Products bearing Underwriters’ label. 
Sell to schools, factories, service stations, ware- 
houses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, 








truck aud bus companies, grain elevators, house 
trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. Capable man 
can earn real money. Hstablished in 1916. Write 
letter with details, age, experience, etc. 


Dept: 38-22 FYR-FYTER CO., Dayton 1, Ohio 














For Forest Planting 
Evergreen and Deciduous 


LANE SEEDS 
120 LISMORE AVENUE GLENSIDE, PA. 
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Union is to exchange knowledge in 
all fields of forestry and to convey 
to those engaged in forestry in one 
country further knowledge of for- 
estry in the other countries. 

These objectives will be met by 
organizing systematic cooperation 
between forest institutes and forest 
associations: arranging meetings and 
excursions for those engaged in for- 
estry in the Northern Countries; 
sponsoring writing and _ publication 
of bulletins, papers and_ periodical 
reviews of forest literature; selecting 
lecturers for special topics at forestry 
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meetings; and sponsoring exchange 
of forestry students between the 
countries. 

To administer these activities is a 
board of delegates. one from each 
country under a chairman who also 
is president of the union. The Dan- 
ish delegate. Professor Dr. A. How- 
ard Gron was elected president for 
the first triennial period. 

The office of the secretary general 
has been established in Copenhagen. 
Sweden. Branch offices have been es- 
tablished in Helsinki. Finland, Oslo. 
Norway and in Stockholm. Sweden. 


Trees the Aztecs Knew 


(From page 471) 


city of Tula. 

The present village of Tula is well 
shaded with great ash trees that were 
planted long ago along its streets. 
Passing beneath these. | reached the 
stream, wholly unprepared for the 
beautiful reflections of overhanging 
cypress. High up among the trees 
is a suspension footbridge. Crossing 
this, I followed a steep trail up the 
face of a hot cactus-covered cliff and 
found myself alone among the ruins 
of the ancient city, looking down 
over the fertile fields which the Tol- 
tecs had cultivated long before their 
land was invaded by the Aztecs. In 
the distant background, as one stands 
on the pyramid of Quetzalcoatl, can 
be seen ranges of high mountains. 


Most tourists visit Teotihuacan. the 











T. R. MILLER MILL CO., Inc. 


BREWTON, ALABAMA 


Pioneers in reforestation for 
perpetual forests, manufac- 
turers of long-leaf and short- 
leaf yellow pine lumber and 
timber, wirebound shipping 
containers and _ creosoted 
poles, piling and lumber. 

















old ceremonial city of the Toltecs. 
But not until recently was it known 
that Tula was their chief city after 
the abandonment of Teotihuacan. It 
was in the reign of the unfortunate 
King Huemac, who committed sui- 
cide at Chapultepec. that Tula was 
destroyed in 1064 A.D. Whether the 
river was lined by cypress at that 
time one can only conjecture. 


One catches a glimpse of the Rio 
de Tula, still shaded by cypress, at 
Ixmidapan on the Pan American 
highway, and in the village of Zima- 
pan, also on this road. a large cypress 
stands in the public square. 


It should be remembered that the 
general elevation of the Mexican 
plateau where these cypress have 
doubtless flourished for thousands of 
years, is over 7,000 feet. The sites 
which they occupy bear no resem- 
blance to the well-known swamps of 
our southern states. 


A 12-hour fast bus ride south from 
Mexico City takes one to Oaxaca. 
For several hours the road _ skirts 
around the north and east sides of the 
great volcanoes Iztaccihuatl and Po- 
pocatepetl, the latter 17,887 feet in 
elevation. It traverses canyons and 
crosses over several high divides 
and passes through hot, glaring des- 
ert country supporting two kinds of 
giant cacti—one a perfectly straight 
column 50 feet or more tall, known 
as Cephalocereus senilis, the other 
with a great many branches coming 
out of the central stock at a height of 
about 20 feet. This is called Lam- 
aireocereus. These give a weird as- 
pect to the landscape. 


Finally the road reaches Oaxaca, 
which is near the junction of three 
fertile valleys. Not far from here are 
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America finds a new, easy Way to save 


529 


ut of the war has come one bless- 
O ing—a lesson in thrift for mil- 
lions of those who never before had 
learned to save. 
Enrolled under the Payroll Savings 
Plan in thousands of factories, offices. 
and stores, over 27 million American 








wage earners were purchasing “EK” 
Bonds alone at the rate of about 6 
billion dollars worth a year by the time 
\-J Day arrived. 

With War Bond Savings automati- 
cally deducted from their wages every 
week, thrift was “painless” to these 
wage earners. At the end of the war, 
many who never before had bank ac- 
counts could scarcely believe the sav- 
ings they held. 

The moral was plain to most. Here 
Was a new, easy way to save; one as 
well suited to the future as to the past. 
Result: Today, millions of Americans 
are continuing to buy, through their 
Payroll Savings Plan, not War Bonds, 
but their peacetime equivalent—U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 





From war to peace! War Bonds are now Out of pay— into nest eggs! A wage earner New homes to own! Thousands of new 

known as U.S. Savings Bonds, bring the same can choose his own figure, have it deducted homes, like this, will be partially paid for 

high return — $25 for every $18.75 at maturity. regularly from earnings under Payroll through Bonds wisely accumulated during 
Savings Plan. the next five to ten years. 





SAVINGS AND INTEREST ACCUMULATED 





Weekly 
$2,163.45 
3,607.54 
von SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
5,416.97 
7,217.20 
8,060.42 BUY YOUR BONDS 
10,828.74 
Keeping cost of living in check! Buying Savings chart. Plan above shows how even THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
only needed plentiful goods and saving the modest weekly savings can grow into big 
money which would bid up prices of scarce figures. Moral: Join your Payroil Savings 
goods keeps your cost of living from rising. Plan next payday. 





Save automatically regularly. 











Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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American Forests 


is one of the many magazines 
from our presses 


A fine job, isn’t it? 





MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO. 
3110 ELM AVENUE 
BALTIMORE I!, MD. 








AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
TIMBER SURVEYS 


We suggest the Aerial Survey as a 
means of obtaining—quickly and eco- 
nomically— 

q) . Photographic or Planimetric 


Pp 

{33 Timber Content & Type Inventory 
(3) Basic Land-Use Data 

° Mew Infra-Red Photography Technique 

* Professional Forester on our Staff 


Inquiries Invited 
ROBINSON 
STANDARD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
PHOTOGRAMMETRIC ENGINEERS 
418-426 CENTRAL AVENUE 
NEWARK 7, NEW JERSEY 











Infringers and 4 
imitators warned. 
Best 
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Strong, 
Durable 


3 Patents. Best 
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THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 
Cc. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 
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the famous Zapotecan ruins of Monte 
Alban, from which so many beauti- 
ful gold ornaments were excavated 
a few years ago. In the other direc- 
tion, and at a greater distance, is 
the ruined city of Mitla. It is on 
the way to these latter ruins that tour- 
ists visit the most tremendous of all 
Mexican trees; in fact, one of the 
largest trees in the world, the cypress 
of Santa Maria del Tule (not to be 
confused with Tula). It stands in a 
village churchyard, and near it are 
two other cypress, which would or- 
dinarily be considered large. 


Guide books give its circumfer- 
ence as 162 feet (175 feet is the most 
recent and generally accepted meas- 
urement—Kditor }. 

Its great trunk with its numerous 
buttresses and deep bays gives it a 
most majestic appearance. 

One gains the impression from 
these scattered giants, which have 
escaped the devastation of the ages 
because of historic associations, that 
the original forests of Mexico, a 
thousand or more years ago, must 
have contained a great many fine 
specimens of cypress. 


Conservation Workshops 
(From page 484) 


effusions of words. Best results are 
secured when the school is more con- 
cerned with the substance of educa- 
tion than with its form. Fresh ap- 
proaches, not too closely related to 
formal classroom procedure. are 
likely to be most fruitful. 

7. Careful attention should — be 
given to the techniques of teaching 
in the field. If conservation is to be 
taught in the public schools, much 
of the work must be done in the 
field. The average teacher lacks 
training and is hesitant about taking 
classes into the field, and may. be- 
cause of real or fancied problems of 
discipline, run into active opposition 
from school administrators. For this 
reason, staff members selected for a 
conservation workshop should — be 
skilled field teachers, able to demon- 
strate that teaching out©.ors may be 
done in an orderly manner, and very 
often much more effectively than in 
the classroom. The best teaching is, 
of course, by example. 

8. Recruiting of students is always 
a problem. The director and his staff 
are usually busy persons, with other 
duties throughout the year. Adver- 
tising and recruiting are time-con- 
suming, and must be carefully 
planned. In the West Virginia school 
the first year’s attendance was small 
because of a lack of coordinated ef- 
forts along these lines. The second 
year found much of the work being 
carried on by the State Department 
of Education, with each cooperating 
college printing the announcement of 
courses in its regular summer school 
bulletins. If addition, we found a 
number of agencies—coal and lum- 
ber companies, garden clubs, service 


clubs, and others—eager to sponsor 
students through scholarships. As a 
result of this coordinated interest, it 
was necessary to close our enrollment 
two weeks before the school actually 
started. 

9. There must be a reasonable limit 
on the number of students admit- 
ted. We have set a limit of 50 for 
the West Virginia school, with the 
idea that we can form, when neces- 
sary, into groups of 10 for easier 
instruction in the field. Every ex- 
perienced field teacher knows that 10 
or 12 students is the optimum size- 
group for good instruction. It is hard 
to hold the attention and interest of 
a larger group. 

10. For best results, the school 
should, through cooperation with one 
or more colleges, offer regular aca- 
demic credit for the work. It is 
highly desirable that this be on both 
undergraduate and graduate levels, 
in order that in-service and _in- 
training teachers may both be served. 
Further, it is of the highest impor- 
tance that the credit offered be resi- 
dence rather than extension. Many 
teachers reach the full allowance of 
extension credit at home, and are not 
interested in credit which will have 
no value for the renewal of a teach- 
ing certificate or for an advanced 
degree. 

11. Full advantage should be taken 
of the services of specialists from co- 
operating agencies. In Rhode Island. 
for example, the conservation work- 
shop enjoys and benefits from an in- 
tensive-——and very modern—demon- 
stration of fire suppression methods, 
with use of spotting planes, inter- 
communicating radio, and other aids. 








T. F. GRAYSON & COMPANY 
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Such a demonstration would, of 
course, be beyond the facilities of the 
average school without external 
assistance. Most schools will have 
to depend on other agencies for many 
of the needed instruments. 

12. The effective conservation 
workshop should present a program 
which is balanced between its major 
phases—soil, water, forests, etc.— 
and which makes every effort to unite 
these phases into one comprehensive 
whole. Too many so-called conserva- 
tionists see only their own problems 
and their own side of the picture 
without admitting that the other fel- 
low’s problems and approaches may 
be equally important. It is necessary 
that we have soil specialists, hydrolo- 
gists, foresters and wildlife techni- 
cians, but all are working toward a 
common end. The permanent staff 
of a conservation workshop must 
plan the work so that a nice blending 
of all the separate viewpoints will 
result. 

13. The end toward which all con- 
servationists are working is a more 
stable and better balanced economy 
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which will improve our basic human 
resource. Mankind is seeking im- 
proved standards of living, better nu- 
trition, and better health. Conserva- 
tion is the road which will lead him 
to these desirable things, but he must 
be shown the road and directed along 
its course. 

In the West Virginia school we 
devote only one day wholly to human 
resources (the day on which a gar- 
den is the habitat studied), but 
human values as the end result come 
into every other phase of the work. 
repeated and again repeated. Let not 
the conservation workshop lose sight 
of this goal for a single minute! 

Conservation, after all, is a view- 
point and a way of living. We 
Americans have been, too often, un- 
mindful of that way. and so have 
wandered from it. In the rise of 
the conservation workshop movement 
we are witnessing one attempt, a part 
of the whole great effort. to get back 
on the road which leads to peace. 
health, and happiness. and the per- 
manent civilization which should be 
our American destiny. 


My Favorite Tree 
(From page 451) 


It was not until a good many years 
later, when I was talking with Profes- 
sor Charles Sprague Sargent, that he 
asked me if I had ever been to see 
the redwoods at Grants Pass. “Until 
you have seen them,” he said, “you 
haven’t seen the best there is in the 
world of trees.” 

In the course of time, Mrs. Fair- 
child and I found ourselves under 
those giant redwoods. It was an over- 
whelming experience, unlike any 
other, and indescribable. I had gone 
there fresh from all sorts of planting 
schemes and planting projects and 
with a bundle of introduced trees in 
my portfolio, so to say. After watch- 
ing the sunshine and shade change 
position on those soft trunks, and 
gazing for an hour at the haze through 
which the sun’s beams shot, as sun- 
beams do through a great cathedral 
window, a feeling of utter paralysis 
overtook me and the passion for 
planting trees, my puny little trees, 
anywhere, became distasteful. As a 
youth I took art lessons in Paris, and 
accomplished a “still life” of an 
onion, an apple and a beerbottle. I 
was proud of my effort, but when I 
took it with me to the Louvre I went 
home and threw it away. For months 
after that day at Grants Pass, | 
could dream of little else. 

If I must decide what is my favor- 
ite tree. I would select one of those 
thousand-year-old redwoods with its 


base in the ferns and its branches out 
of sight in the blue; and if there were 
not a hillside waiting to be my last 
resting place in Nova Scotia, I would 
wish that my name might be among 
thousands of others in the Tribute 
Grove where those lost and killed in 
this terrible war will have their 
names engraved. 
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FORESTS 


WITH A 


FUTURE 


Under a system 
of forest man 
agement that 
treats timber as 
a crop, our for- 
ests will be a 
source of quality 
lumber for many 
years to come. 
Selective log- 
ging, fire control 
and systematic 
protection of 
young growth 
combine to as- 
sure an, impor- 
tant future for 
our forests. 


W.T.SMITH LUMBER C0. 


YELLOW PINE & HARDWOODS 
Chapman Vv 


. 
Alabama 
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FIRE PREVENTION 





A NEW, Colorful Design 
for FOREST FIRE PREVEN- 
TION BOOK MATCHES 











Help an urgent patriotic 
drive and at the same 
time increase your own 
prestige. Distribute these 
new Book Matches, with 
your own imprint added. 
Hundreds of individuals 
and organizations pur- 
chased our first colorful 
design issued over a year 


ago. 


Ideal for all companies, 
associations and _individ- 
uals who desire to pro- 
mote a forceful message 
in the interest of Forest 


Fire Prevention. 


$12.50 PER CASE 
(2500 Books) 


Send us your name and 
address. Leaflet and sam- 
ples will be sent prompt- 
ly. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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1945 Fires Burn Up $5,000,000 in Timber 


Merchantable timber. young 
growth not yet merchantable and 
acres of seedlings, valued in all at 
more than $5,000,000 were among 
timber resource losses that went up 
in the smoke of forest fires during 
the year 1945. Total timber and 
property damage from forest fires, 
on both protected and unprotected 
land. during the year was estimated 
at $26.720,919. 

The 1945 forest fire report of the 
U.S. Forest Service showed that de- 
spite the importance of the lost tim- 
ber to the national veterans’ hous- 
ing program and to other users al- 
ready affected by the timber short- 
age, approximately 27 percent of the 
1945 forest fires on protected areas 
were reported as of incendiary or- 
igin. 

During the year there was a total of 
124.728 fires as compared with the 
reported total for 1944 of 131.229 or 
6.501 fewer. Of the 1945 fires, 45 
percent were on the 516,152,000 
acres of land under protection, while 
55 percent took place on the 126,959,- 
000 acres still without it. Despite the 
decrease in the number of fires re- 


ported, both acreage burned over and 
total damage to timber and _ other 
property showed small increases. 
Acreage burned in 1945 on protected 
and unprotected areas was figured at 
17,080, /03 as against 16,549,312 for 
1944. 

On protected lands alone, total 
damage was reported as $8,611,839, 
of which $5,204,154 was to timber 
and the remainder to non-timber pro- 
perty. The reported money damage 
to commercial timber and _ property 
improvements represents only a 
small part of the ultimate loss in 
watershed protection and future mer- 
chantable timber. 

The eleven southern states which 
make up the Forest Service Southern 
Region showed the largest figures for 
acreage burned over, due to the fact 
that less than one-half of the southern 
forests have thus far been put under 
organized state protection. In_ the 
South, 1945 saw a total of 15,341.- 
268 acres burned. The figures for 
the other regions were: Pacific. 
909,799; North Central, 725,041; 
Eastern States, 413,880; Rocky 
Mountain, 290,715. 


70 Years of American Forestry 


(From page 459) 


and the need of conserving them 
through good management and wise 
use. These activities extend into vir- 
tually every part of the broad field of 
organic conservation—wildlife, na- 
tional and state parks, creation of 
wilderness areas, soil conservation. 
and protection of headwater streams 
and rivers. 

And now, in the midst of a crisis 
far greater than that discussed on 
that autumn evening in 1881 by 
Richard Baron von Steuben, the visit- 
ing Prussian forester, and Judge 
Warren Higley. the visionary jurist 


————— AUTHORS 


and conservationist, and certainly 
one more acute than that keynoted 
by President Theodore Roosevelt in 
Washington in 1905, The American 
Forestry Association has again called 
national leaders and technicians to- 
gether. How the third American 
Forest Congress meets this mounting 
postwar crisis (see Editorial “The 
American Forest Congress” on page 
455), will determine, in a very real- 
istic way, the course and tempo of 
American forestry in the reconstruc- 
tion years ahead. 

May history record it as successful 
as those of 1882 and 1905. 











James S. Ayars (Honkers of Horse Shoe Lake) is editor of the Illinois 
Natural History Survey at Urbana. Maurice Brooks (Conservation 
Workshops) is director of the West Virginia Conservation School at 
Morgantown. JAMEs D. Curtis (What They Say About Porky) is asso- 
ciate professor at the University of Maine, Orono. L. F. EASTERBROOK 
(The British “Dedicate” Their Forests) is a well-known English writer. 
Joan Harvey (Wild Nuts and Berries) writes from Newtown, Pennsyl- 
vania. AusTIN F. Hawes (Trees the Aztecs Knew) is the former state 
forester of Connecticut. JoHn F. Preston (Needed: A Tree Planting 
Program) retired this summer as chief of the forestry division of the 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service. ArtTHUR W. PRIAULX (Direct Seeding 
Tool) is a Eugene, Oregon, writer. 
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WITH PRIDE we offer our post-war 
Type “Y” Pacific Portable Fire 
Fighter Pumper. 

Tough—and battle proved around 
the world, the Type “Y” holds the 
enviable record of being the most 
powerful and dependable unit for its 
weight and size ever built. 

Simplified design makes both power- 
head and pump completely accessible 
for inspection and adjustment. 

A feature of the Type “Y” is the 
water-cooled muffler cast in its base. 
An exhaust cut-out also is provided 
for use when emergency demands that 
every ounce of power be utilized. 

The Type “Y” Pacific Pumper com- 
bines: 

1. Extreme Light Weight 
2. Superbly Smooth Power 
3. Unmatched Efficiency 
4. Ready Accessibility 

It has everything a portable pumper 
should have to guarantee assured serv- 
ice under any and all conditions — 
built-in stamina, ample power, maxi- 
mum pumping capacity. Can be easily 
and quickly strapped or clamped to a 
packboard, forming a well-balanced 
one-man load, net weight, complete, 
ready to operate, 70 pounds. 

In the post-war model, crank case 
oil seals have been added; efficiency 
and moisture resistance of the mag- 
neto have been greatly improved; hy- 
draulic speed control has been in- 





stalled; a high degree of standardiza- 
tion has been attained, and a compre- 
hensive distributor organization set 
up to back up sales with service. 

Type “Y” is recommended as the 
best all-purpose pumping unit for ev- 
ery emergency need. Ideal for forest 
fire control; for fire protection in com- 
munities, resorts, on estates; for pro- 
tecting rights-of-way, bridges, trestles, 
snow-sheds, as well as other types of 
property. 

Type “Y” Pacific Portable Fire 
Fighter Pumpers have been proved by 
the U. S. Navy, many governmental 
agencies and commercial users. Still 
sold at the 1937 price. Immediate de- 
livery as long as present stock lasts. 

Also, Accessorics 

Having built up during the past year 
a substantial stock of accessories, we 
are ina particularly favorable position 
to make “double-quick” deliveries. To 
list a few—Siamese connection; Hose 
tee; Pressure relief valve; Pressure 
relief automatic check valve; Unit 
Siamese valve; Hose couplings; 
Bleeder valve; Pacific Combination 
solid stream nozzle. 


Pacolized Linen Forestry Hose 
Permanently Mildew-Proof and 
Rot-Resistant 

Pacific Pacolized Linen Forestry 
Hose is unsurpassed in strength, dura- 
bility and lightness of weight. Per- 


Post-War Type “Y”’ 


Pacific Pumper 


manently protected from mildew by an 
exclusive “Pacolizing” treatment. The 
threads are so thoroughly impregnated 
that the treatment will last the entire 
lifetime of the hose. Pacolizing does 
not stiffen the fabric, but actually adds 
to the flexibility of the hose. Pacific 
“Pacolized” Linen Hose is only one- 
third the bulk of ordinary cotton rub- 
ber lined hose. 

Please address or visit us, or our 
distributor if handier, for more com- 
plete and detailed information. 


Manufactured by 
Fire Fighting Equipment Division 
PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
Seattle 1, Washington 


Distributed by 

BLANCHARD ASSOCIATES, INC. 

25 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC. 

623-625 Sixth Avenue, New York, New York 
SAGER-SPUCK SUPPLY COMPANY 

360-366 Broadway, Albany 1, New York 
WAGLER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

2544 W. Greves Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
CURTIS MARINE COMPANY, INC. 

554-556 Front Street, Norfolk 7, Virginia 
PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
JAY L. HARMAN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 

307 San Francisco.Street, El Paso, Texas 
A. W. DAVIS SUPPLY COMPANY 

2351 N. W. York St., Portland 10, Oregon 
WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 

69-75 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Calif, 
BROWN, FRASER & CO., LTD. 

1150 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 











That’s What = 
Forest Firewarden Henry J. Hevey 
of WARE, MASS., says: -—= 


Warden Hevey and his men are old hands at using INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS for extinguishing the grass, brush and forest fires encountered 
in their section of the country. They have seen them put out fires which 
could have spread into conflagrations . . . know how well they work 

- . and have confidence in these great clear water, portable extin- 
guishers. 


Hyder’. 33%, You too need INDIAN FIRE PUMPS to 


; protect property and save 
: , a ‘ lives. 
ONLY CLEAR WATER USED—NO CHEMICALS! 


Photo below shows group of Warden Hevey’s men equipped 
with INDIANS resting after fighting large brush fire. 


GREETINGS TO THE AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS! 
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